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DONALD M‘KAY. 


OUR INDIAN ALLIES. 
Wuen the news of the treacherous murder of 
General CansBy and his associates was first re- 
ceived, public indignation ran so high that the 
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government devoted the whole Modoc tribe to | 


extermination; and had they fallen into the 
hands of the troops at that time, this policy 
would undoubtedly have been carried out. But 
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THE LAVA BED REGION—GENERAL VIEW OF CAMP AND LAKE. 


if the extraordinary report which reaches us from 
the lava beds be true, that General Davis has 
accepted the services of the Modoc warriors who 
lately surrendered to him, and has sent them off 
in pursuit of Captain Jack, the sentiments of 
the troops must have undergone a marvelous 
change. A few weeks since they were ready to 
slaughter on sight the murderers of their gen- 
eral, and now they accept the assistance of a 
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number of these very murderers, of whose ‘*‘ loyal- 


| ty” General Davis professes to be fully satisfied. 








No reasonable objection can be made to the 
employment of Indian allies against Indians, pro- 
vided they can be properly restrained and held 
under discipline. ‘Those who object to such a 
course, when it would not only save the lives of 
our soldiers, but hasten the termination of the 
war, run humanitarian scruples into the ground. 





But it is assuming a very dangerous responsi- 
bility to enlist any of the Modoc murderers in 
the service. It would be interesting to know 
what guarantee General Davis has that they will 
not rejoin Captain Jack. 

We give on this page the portrait of DoyaLp 
M ‘Kay, the half-breed leader of the Warm Spring 
Indians, who have been co-operating with our 
troops against the sanguinary Modocs, A group 











GROUP OF WARM SPRING INDIANS. 


OUR INDIAN ALLIES IN THE MODOC 


WAR. 
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of these Indians is given in the lower illustra- 
tion. ‘They hare performed important service 
as scouts durigg the operations against Captain 
Jack, and have taken a hand with effective re- 
sults in several fights. 
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CIRCULATION ABOUT 150,000. 

€ Wits this Number of HarPer’s 
‘VeeKLy our readers will receive gratui- 
tously a splendid 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing another installment of Lorp 
Lyvron’s Novel, entitled “THE Paris- 
IANS ;’ also an interesting illustrated 
story, and other artistic and literary at- 
tractions. 

An illustrated E1cuT-pAGE SupPPLE- 
MENY will also be sent out gratuitously 
with the next Number of HarPEr’s 
WEEKLY. 





DECORATION-DAY. 
JyROM the St. Lawrence to the Rio 
Grande, from ocean to ocean, the nation 
has gathered to do honor to the memory of 
its patriotic dead, and to cover with flowers 
the graves of those who have fallen in its 
defense. Nor do we believe that this has 
been done with any desire to keep alive for- 
gotten animosities, or in any other spirit 
than that of tender and imperishable regard 
for its benetactors. They who sleep beneath 
the chaplets and the wreaths that have been 
heaped upon them by a grateful generation 
have died that freedom might survive, and 
that the rights of labor and the claims of 
honest industry might be acknowledged for- 
ever; that amidst all the revolutions of Eu- 
ropean politics, the strife of castes and the 
oppressions of priests and kings, one re- 
treat might yet be preserved for the immi- 
grant and the stranger where they may re- 
main secure from, their ancient foes, and en- 
joy the fruits of their enterprise and skill 
unmolested and in peace. Sadly yet reso- 
lutely our heroes took up their arms to de- 
fend the republic from its mistaken adversa- 
ries. They fought once more the battles of 
progress that began at Marathon, and have 
been repeated wherever the people have 
been driven to rise in their strength against 
an overbearing caste or a cruel despotism. 
Of various races and creeds, of different par- 
ties and beliefs, our soldiers conquered that 
all mankind may yet be free—for the Ger- 
man in his crowded territory, the Celt and 
the Saxon, for the settler in the Western 
wilderness, the merchant in his flourishing 
port, for the misguided men they vanquish- 
ed, and for the slave. The honors that have 
been paid to their memory on Decoration- 
day come, we believe, from the generous in- 
stinct of the popular heart, are the tribute 
of no single land or fhation, but reflect the 
impulses of the people of Europe and Amer- 
ica who have profited by their achievements, 
and who unite in casting flowers upon their 
graves. 

It was the leading trait of our recent con- 
test, whose embers are still glowing beneath 
its ashes, that it was the struggle of the 
working-men against those who would live 
without labor, of those who would build up 
in the fairest portion of the New World a 
home of universal freedom against the advo- 
eates of caste and privilege; and hence we 
may hope that as the healing hand of time 
softens the bitterness of faction, the singular 
advantages flowing from the triumph of la- 
bor will sweep away wholly all memory of 
the contest, save in its beneficial conse- 
quences; that as a universal prosperity once 
more envelops the nation, as the vast tide 
of immigraticn pours into our borders, and 
universal industry succeeds the strife of 
parties, we may once more form a commu- 
nity as united #8 we are prosperous. It is 
labor alone that has always healed the 

wounds of nations; and we trust that our 
institutions, freed forever from the taint of 
European barbarism, may give to labor its 
highest efficiency. The exploits of the men 
Whose graves we have wreathed with the 
sweetest tlowers of spring were not those of 
sellish conquerors who have fought for gain, 
hor even of violent partisans who have given 
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a —_ lives in idle passion or foolish vanity, 
ey of the heralds of industry and the authors 
* ne progress. Every blow they struck 
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y, yet so boldly, swept away 
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yi ne 1 16 UVenUeS Of prosperity to future 
fenerations; and hence the children of la- 


bor will gather on ea h Decoration-day to 
adorn the graves of their heroes with no 


Vulgar sentiment of Vasily ox of superior- 


ity, but with a new anxiety to spread every 
where around them the ease and the com- 
forts of industrious peace. 

We can not, indeed, hope for any mirac- 
ulous deliverance from ‘the necessary evils 
that flow from a civil contest. We should 
conceal the truth did we assert that a per- 
fect reconciliation of a portion of our people 
who are still malcontent, who foster old jeal- 
ousies and resentments, can be soon achieved. 
It will still require the constant care of an 
active government to prevent internal dis- 
orders and secure the equal rights of all the 
people, to protect the industrious, and to re- 
press the turbulent. But we believe that 
this perfect reconciliation will at last be at- 
tained. As the industrial throngs encircle 
the recently disordered portion of the coun- 
try with a belt of prosperous communities 
and States; as the growth of education dis- 
sipates the prejudices that are always rife 
among the uncultivated and the indolent; 
as labor becomes honored in the regions 
where it has been heretofore held as a badge 
of inferiority, and the common school, the 
emigrant, the farmer, and the mechanic press 
onward from the Potomac to the Gulf—the 
mnpulses of faction will be lost in the gen- 
eral prosperity ‘of the country, and honest 
labor will achieve its final triumph. It is 
well, therefore, that we cast flowers upon 
the graves of those who saved us from dis- 
union, and whose victory was the triumph 
of peace. Around their slumbers play the 
bright gleams of progress; from their ashes 
spring up the hopes of universal freedom. 
To them all nations owe a ceaseless grati- 
tude. The working-men of Europe as well 
as America have no friends like those who 
sleep calmly in their patriotic graves, nor 
will they ever grow weary of celebrating 
the simple and touching rites by which they 
have chosen to signalize their benefactors. 





THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 
AND LOUISIANA. 


Tue madness of the Louisiana Democracy 
is of such a nature as to admit of no easy 
cure. To those who remonstrate with them 
in all kindness upon the imprudence of their 
course, Who would stop them in that cruel 
poliey which is destroying the poor remains 
of their commerce and wealth left by the 
rebellion, whose only desire is to secure 
them ease and prosperity, they reply with 
insults, and reject their friendly counsel 
with scorn. They seem resolute to perse- 
cute the colored race, who are the only re- 
source for the cultivation of their land, and 





to drive off Northern capital and enterprise, 
which can alone save Louisiana from ruin. 
It is stated that they have made the visit 
of the Congressional committee to New Or- 
leans so uncomfortable by their bad man- 
ners and childish petulance as to hasten its 
departure, that they met the Congressmen 
with insolent remarks, and gave them such 
a welcome as can not fail to leave no friend- 
ly recollections behind it. Yet Louisiana is 
a persistent applicant for the bounty of the 
whole country. A low, marshy strip of land 
seated along the mouths of the Mississippi, 
thinly peopled, impoverished, and decaying, 
its only hope of improvement or even of 
preservation lies, we are told in the mes- 
sage of one of its Governors, in the repair of 
its levees. These embankments that line 
the river alone save the State from complete 
submersion. They require constant repairs. 
Many millions have already been expended 
upon them since the war. But their condi- 
tion is still dangerous: they crumble away 
with each rising flood; they are threatened 
with a total destruction; nor is it incredible 
that should they still remain neglected they 
may be wholly swept away, and the richest 
land of Louisiana be sunk beneath the Mis- 
sissippi. In such an event, the Governor’s 
) Message assures us New Orleans might still 
be saved, although even this he thinks not 
altogether certain. 

To provide help to secure their levees, 
therefore, the planters are begging aid from 
the national government. Another project 
for which New Orleans is asking assistance 
from the North and West is the deepening 
of the mouth of the Mississippi. The Father 
of Rivers, it seems, brings down annually im- 
mense masses of mud, and is filling up the 
only outlet for the commerce of the Crescent 
City. A huge bar is forming in the chan- 
nel, often changing its form, embarrassing 
navigation, and threatening the ruin of the 
port. ‘To dredge the entrance to the city is 
now’a favorite speculation of the New Or- 
leans merchants. They are asking aid every 
where to enable them to remove the vast 
mass of deposit that is gradually growing 
year by year. Yet it is believed that the 
project is altogether hopeless. The wealth 
of the nation might be readily exhausted in 
the vain attempt, and the only plan that 
can be devised to save the larger part of its 
trade is that of a ship-canal from New Or- 
leans through the lakes to the sea. 





Such is the condition of this unlucky 
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State. With an extravagant debt, a heavy 
taxation, small resources, and no help from 
immigration, instead of giving all its ener- 
gies to peaceful labor, the madness of its 
Democratic politicians has nearly plunged it 
inacivil war. The origin of this contest is 
one of fhe most shameful passages in our his- 
tory. Those—and we fear they are too few 
—who have studied carefully the Congres- 
sional reports on the Ku-Klux conspiracy 
will find there the source of the woes of 
Louisiana. In 1868 the “White Brother- 
hood,” or the Ku-Klux, began their murder- 
ous attempt to converé the Republican pop- 
ulation to Democracy. In the spring of that 
year the elections showed a large Republican 
majority ; in the autumn, so successful had 
been the efforts of the murderous associa- 
tions that but a few thousand votes in the 
whole State were given for General GRANT. 
In one parish, where the Republican major- 
ity was large,no Republican vote was of- 
fered. The State was almost unanimous 
for SEYMOUR and Barr. Yet the horrible 
means by which the victory was achieved 
might well bring a blush to the cheek of ev- 
ery Northern supporter of the opposition 
candidates. Two thousand negroes were 
murdered or maimed to secure the terrible 
result. The sworn testimony of many wit- 
nesses proves the number and the crime. 
The “ Knights of the White Camellia” rode 
through the rural parishes inflicting atroci- 
ties that are altogether unparalleled. In 
the famous Bossier negro hunt alone it is 
shown that nearly two hundred peaceable 
colored men were killed in one raid. The 
desired effect was gained. No colored man 
in many districts dared vote for GRANT and 
Cotrax. But from that moment a stain has 
rested upon Louisiana that not all the floods 
of the Mississippi can ever wash away. 

The outrages were continued with vary- 
ing intensity through the succeeding elec- 
tions. We do not beliéve that many of the 
merchants or the planters looked upon them 
with any thing but horror and dread, yet 
they made no effort to save the colored pop- 
ulation. They have never dared even to re- 
buke the murderers ; and in the last election 
of 1872, we are told, whole parishes were 
carried for the Democracy by similar acts of 
violence. Even Mr. CARPENTER was forced 
to admit that had the vote been fairly taken, 
KELLOGG would have been chosen by a large 
majority; and the real question now to be 
decided in Louisiana is not whether KEL- 
LoGG or M‘ENEry is the legal Governor, but 
whether the supporters of M‘ENERY are not 
actual rebels who have endeavored to de- 
prive their fellow-citizens by violence of the 
tight of voting, and who under the Consti- 
tution and the Enforcement act have be- 
come outlaws and the enemies of the nation. 

If the party of M‘ENERY obtained a nomi- 
nal majority at the recent election by means 
as desperate and unlawful as those employ- 
ed by SEYMOUR and BLair in 1868, when 
two thousand victims suffered in order that 
the rights of the people might be overridden 
and destroyed; if, as the colored citizens 
told Mr. CARPENTER, they were afraid to 
vote; if the massacre at Colfax properly 
represents the impulses of that desperate 
faction which is laboring for tHe ruin of 
Louisiana, and seeks to place M‘ENERY in 
power—we think the safety of the colored 
population and the honor of the Union de- 
mand the retention of the KELLOGG govern- 
ment. Rejecting the fraudulent returns and 
the returns of parishes where no free elec- 
tion could be held, KELLOGG was certainly 
chosen. No decision of Congress or of courts 
could confer legality on the blood-stained 
election of his opponent. The employment 
of violence or intimidation in politics is a 
crime so great as to be inexpiable. We trust 
that the people of Louisiana will soon learn 
to think it so. If the white population of 
that State have not sufficient courage to 
protect the liberties of all their people, we 
hope the aid of the national government 
will not prove ineffective. 





FRANCE. 


Wat. Vienna is lamenting for its ducats, 
or Madrid trembling before the Carlists, the 
attempt of the reactionary party to intim- 
idate the republicans of France has filled 
Paris with an intense excitement. The 
conduct of M‘Manon and DE BroGLik has 
been approved by the Pope, and gives no 
little joy to the Jesuits; but to the vast 
majority of the people of France it must 
seem no better than a mad usurpation. Un- 
less the republicans show rare patience, un- 
less the usurping officials abstain from the 
use of military violence, the French may 
once more enter upon one of those seasons 
of anarchy and of bloodshed to which they 
seem ever to be liable. M‘MAHON represents 
the Roman Catholic interest, and is the nat- 
ural ally of despotism. He is said to be 
highly popular with the army, though so 
often unsuccessful. He is an Irishman who 
claims a descent from BRIAN Boru, and a 
Frenchman who inherits the blood, and per- 





haps the disposition, of a line of ancestors 
equally barbarous. From such a leader 
France can look for only evil counsel and 
foolish acts. Just as its intellect was ris- 
ing into a real supremacy, as its industrial 
classes were using their political power with 
rare prudence and calmness, the intrigues 
of foreign priests and idle princes have 
flung down the gage of discord into the ris- 
ing nation, and the keen Jesuits once more 
promise themselves the triumph of their ter- 
rible policy. They hope to crush the spirit 
of freedom; to reduce France to a blood- 
stained despotism ; to arm, perhaps, its peo- 
ple against Italy and Spain, and restore the 
temporal power of the papacy amidst the 
general ruin of mankind. 

Such at least is the vision that has been 
dimly pictured to the world in several of 
the ultramontane journals. The remark- 
able results of the recent French elections, 
the general zeal for quiet and honest repub- 
licanism that has filled the nation, the mod- 
eration of both THIERS and GAMBETTA, have 
shown the reactionists that they must act 
now or be forever overborne. And with a 
plain scorn of the wishes of the people that 
seems designed to provoke a quarrel, they 
have driven M. Tu1eRs from power at the 
moment when he had more closely allied 
himself to the popular cause, and have elect- 
ed as President of the republic a man whose 
only recommendation is that he is supposed 
to be popular with the army. We must 
watch with singular interest the succeeding 
steps in this unlooked-for crisis of an im- 
portant period. The Assembly, which by a 
small majority elected M‘Mauon, is highiy 
unpopular with all France. The people 
have long been demanding its dissolution. 
No one knows what are its powers, for what 
it was elected, or how to get rid of it. The 
nation demands a new election and a repub- 
lican form of government; the priests and 
the reactionists insist upon ruling through 
the pretext of an Assembly; the strange 
complication is enhanced anew by the usur- 
pation of M‘Manon and the attempt to force 
upon France a leader who is known only as 
a monarchist and an ultramontane. M‘Ma- 
HON, in his address to his supporters, de- 
clares himself the champion of order and of 
the greatness of France. What such a man 
means by order is too probably a military 
despotism; what he means by national great- 
ness, the creation of navies and armies that 
may be employed for foreign conquests. He 
can not be superior to his principles and his 
education. 

But we still trust that the plot against 
the liberties of France may be baftled by the 
good sense of the nation. Paris, by a vote 
almost unanimous, has declared for the dis- 
solution of the Assembly and the formation 
of a more perfect republic. The elections 
in the provinces have nearly all gone in 
favor of republicanism, Whether the army 
can be relied upon to repress the movement 
of the people seems still doubtful. The na- 
tion is weary of bloodshed and disorder. Its 
finances are in such a condition as to make 
any new revolution a source of bankruptcy 
and general ruin to all the mercantile classes. 
The only hope of the restoration of France 
lies in the preservation of peace, the cultiva- 
tion of industry, the extension of education, 
and the abandonment of all military proj- 
ects. Upon all these points GAMBETTA and 
THIERS seem united. The moderate and 
radical republicans have but a common aim; 
and if the reactionary party succeed in for- 
cing the people into abject submission, it will 
certainly be by no peaceful means. It is 
possible that they may be awed into mod- 
eration by the calm but defiant opposition 
of the republicans, and that the intrigues 
of foreign priests aud domestic traitors may, 
after all, be vain against the rising courage 
of the people. France may yet learn that 
her true greatness lies in the paths of peace, 
and may practice honesty and self-restraint 
in spite of the evil promptings of her Bour- 
BONS and imperialists. And should she do 
so, her memorable triumph will. be hailed 
with generous applause by the industrious 
and the virtuous of every land. 





THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


WE notice that members of the press in 
Philadelphia are urging the amendment of 
their law of libel. What peculiar grievances 
they may have to complain of we do not 
know ; but we suspect that the general feel- 
ing of the people every where is strongly op- 
posed to libel suits, and all attempts to check 
liberty of discussion. It has always been the 
aim of those who are afraid of publicity to en- 
deavor to silence their opponents by the ter- 
rors of the law. Roman oligarchs sent the 
poet N&vivs to a long imprisonment, and 
their example has been followed by all mod- 
ern oppressors. Popes, kings, and nobles 
have all clamored against the freedom of the 
press. It is the duty of republics to protect 


the mouth-piece of the people. And we be- 
lieve the practice of commencing suits tor 
libel, at least by public officials, has long 
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sunk into abeyance. Against the slanderers 
of the press there is a sure retreat for every 
honest official in the support of the better 
class of writers, and in that unerring instinct 
with which the people recognize their true 
friends. No man need fear the slanderer 
where there is full discussion, and where 
every portion of his career may ke brought 
into perfect publicity. : 

To commence a libel suit, indeed, is al- 
most a confession of guilt, of impatience, or 
of malice. Possibly there may be rare in- 
stances where it is necessary, and cases of 
such gross injury to character as to require 
the intervention of the law. Yet the best 
punishment for the common sianderer is 
the contempt of the people; and he who 
can not sustain his charges by sufficient 
proof is certain at last to be placed in the 
class where he belongs. Accusations against 
public men were never more bitter nor more 
rife than during the recent political cam- 
paign. No one’s character was spared; no 
charges were withheld that might destroy 
the influence of rival candidates or person- 
al foes. Yet we believe, with the return of 
reflection, every honest man regained—if he 
had ever lost—the esteem of his fellows, and 
the clamor of the depraved passed away 
without leaving a stain. 

One plain defect of our New York law of 
libel is that it permits imprisonment before 
the proof of the charge. This should at 
once be removed. It is a remnant of that 
ancient severity from which N.£V.JS suffer- 
ed and PrYNNE lost his ears. The suit for 
libel should at least involve nothing but 
final damages. And the unfortunate result 
of the unusual austerity of our law has re- 
cently been shown in the suit between the 
president of an eminent life-insurance com- 
pany and one of his critics. The offending 
writer was committed to prison for want of 
sufficient security, and has already paid a 
severe penalty for his free remarks, while a 
committee of the Legislature, to which the 
case was submitted, have condemned his im- 
prisonment and declared his charges found- 
ed upon truth. We re,ret to notice that one 
of the earliest acts of a recently appoint- 
ed city official has been to commence a li- 
bel suit. It would have been far better for 
him to have left the defense of his conduct 
to the suffrag:, of the people, and win their 
respect by his future career. Nor should 
any traces of the old barbarity of oligarchies 
and despotisms be permitted to remain upon 
our statute-book. The press should preserve 
its own freedom with jealous care. Publici- 
ty is the mental life of a free community. It 
should be the final judge by which reputa- 
tions are awarded and calumnies refuted 
and retrieved. . 








OUR BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


WHEN our new Board of Education came 
into office the public hoped from it some 
radical reforms and some real improve- 
ments. As yet it has been far from satis- 
fying the general expectation. With many, 
indeed, the fear is expressed that a por- 
tion of its members have less sympathy 
with the true principles of public instruc- 
tion than most of their predecessors, that 
they are anxious to lower the salaries and 
the position of the teachers, and to repress 
the public schools-into an inferior and retro- 
grade position. It is said that some mem- 
bers of the new board even hold that the 
public schools are only designed for the chil- 
dren of the poor, and that theerecipients of 
their bounty should be treated as a class 
of beneficiaries. If there are any such, we 
are confident that they are wholly untit to 
administer an American system of educa- 
tion; that they should at once resign an 
ottice whose duties they can never honestly 
fulfill, and avoid meddling with a great 
cause of which they must be the open ene- 
mies. Whoever brings the notion of caste 
or of the distinction of accidental advan- 
tages into the pttblic schools, who would 
provide one kind of education for the indi- 
gent and another for the opulent, who would 
separate the scholars by any but intellectual 
barriers into different orders of merit, has 


no conception of the purpose of national , 


education. Our system, which differs from 
that of all other nations, is founded upon 
the purest republicanism. The nation en- 
gages to teach all its people; it insists that 
all shall be educated. It propose: to assem- 
ble in one common school the children of 
every order and of every sect, and instruct 
them from the dawn of youth in the princ.- 
ples of freedom and the sentiment of a per- 
fect equality. 

The notion of charity or of any caste dis- 
tinction in the conception of our public- 
school system is proof of an absurd igno- 
rance of its meaning. The whole people 
educate their children together at the com- 
mon expense. And it must now be the aim 


of every board of education to so improve 
and elevate their schools as to make them 
the source of the strength and. perpetuity 
of the nation. 


Every member of the board, 





therefore, should be a cultivated, or at least 
a liberal-minded, citizen. He should have 
no weak prejudices and no petty vanities. 


eager to teach the children under his care 
the fresh and healthy lessons of honesty 
and freedom. But the members of our new 
board have not yet evinced any deep inter- 
est in the cause they have assumed. We 
hoped that New York, after driving from 
office with a long and painful effort the 
commissioners who had so long administer- 
ed the schools for their gradual yet sure de- 
struction, would at once set before the coun- 
try a happy example of new zeal in the cause 
of education ; that the position of our teach- 
ers would be immediately recognized as that 
of the most important body of public serv- 
ants; that the salaries of both sexes would 
be equalized; and the whole energy of the 
community be tumed to the care of its chil- 
dren. 

We have thus far received from the pres- 
ident of the board no intimation that he is 
in sympathy with the principles of American 
education. It is even stated that he is an 
opponent of the system and a friend of the 
charity-school method employed or defend- 
ed by the Roman Catholic priesthood, the 
Church of England, and all the reactionary 
and bigoted portion of modern society. It 
is stated that our new board is controlled in 
part by the same influences that affected so 
disastrously the old. It is certain that the 
same clerk is retained who is known to have 
been the active instrument of the fallen fac- 
tion. The same methods are pursued. Noth- 
ing but the indignant protest of the people 
seems to have prevented the lowering of the 
teachers’ salaries. And we have yet to ob- 
tain from the majority of the new board 
some conclusive proof that they are sincere 
in the advocacy of that syst€ém of equal edu- 
cation of which they have somewhat hastily 
assumed the control. 

Already the people are becoming alarmed 
at the retention of the present clerk, the 
strange hesitation in the conduct of our 
School Commissioners, the errors they were 
too ready to commit. We think one serious 
fault on their part has been the neglect to 
take any measures to inquire into the ex- 
penditures and the appointments of their 
predecessors. Under the late sectarian trust- 
ees and commissioners the grossest abuses 
are said to have been permitted, as if it 
were their aim to bring dishonor upon that 
noble system of education against which the 
foreign priesthood have declared a vain hos- 
tility. We must ask from the new board 
a thorough inspection of the schools; but, 
above all, we may seek from its more intel- 
ligent members a bold declaration that they 
intend to carry out in its full vigor the 
American scheme of education, and that 
they are themselves the sincere friends of 
those notions of honesty and equality which 
our common schools are designed to incul- 
cate. 





PERSONAL, 


Mr. Josepu FaGNant, who dieu in this city a 
few days since, was an artist of such merit as to 
have received decorations from nearly all the 
continental sovereigns of Europe. In 1866 he 
painted a series of portraits of beautiful Ameri- 
can women which he called “‘ The Muses.” The 
figures were only idealized in costume so far as to 
conform them to the characters which they were 
intended to represent. The names of the ladies 
who sat for the portraits were, Urania, Miss 
BLopeGettT; Calliope, Miss WADsworRTH ; Erato, 
Miss SuLIVANT; Clio, Mrs. Jounston; Polyhym- 
nia, Mrs. BARLOW; Melpomene, Madame De 
Luca; Terpsichore, Mrs. RonaLps; Thalia, Miss 
SmyTHE; Euterpe, Miss PARKER. 

—The divorce of Senator SumMNER from his 
wife was so easily and quietly accomplished a 
few days since in Boston as to render it notable 
among divorces of people high in social posi- 
tion. Not the slightest impropriety was alleged 
on either side. It was a match of affection; but 
both parties were so mature, and so fixed in their 
ways and habits of life, as not to harmonize. 
Each found out that a mistake had been com- 
mitted; so, to remedy it as far as possible, Mrs. 
SUMNER went quietly to Europe, where she has 
since dwelt, and by her protracted and inten- 
tional absence has given Mr, 8S. the statutory 
right to claim a divorce on the technical ground 

f abandonment—all parties meanwhile remain- 
ing on “‘terms of respectful tenderness.” Hon. 
SamMvUEL Hooper, M.C., of Boston, his father- 
in-law, maintains the most intimate relations 
with Mr. SUMNER, and, though losing him as a 
legal son-in-law, clings to him closely as.ever as 
ene of the best of friends. 

—The fine-looking, white-haired, florid-faced 
ex-Governor of Connecticut, JEwELL, so-called, 
has accepted the Russian mission. And what is 
more, being a very live man, a very practical and 
sensible man, with no nonsense about him, he 
will make one of the best and most popular men 
who have been exported to Russia on goyern- 
ment account for that purpose. 

—Mr. Ezexiet T. Cox, one of the pioneer set- 
tlers of Ohio, and one of its earliest and ablest 
euitors, died in Zanesville on the 18th ult. He 
was ‘he father of the Hon. 8. 8. Cox, of this city ; 
was in Monmouth, New Jersey, and came 
of go. | Revolutionary stock. His father was 
ra sold -r of the Revolution,” the highest title 
of American nobility, and fought at Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, and Monmouth; later he 
was elected to Congress, and died in 1808 while 
a member of that body. Mr. Ezexie. T. Cox 
was the Just survivor of the early printers and 
editorsof Ohio, In1818 he establisheu in Zaues- 
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ville the Muskingum Messenger. There were com- 
—— few traveling facilities between Ohio 
and the East in those days, when railroads were 
unknown, and Mr, Cox displayed his energy by 
packing his ~*~ and type over the mountains 
on horses. In 1831 Mr. Cox, who was a Demo- 
crat of the Jacksonian school, was elected to the 
Ohio State Senate, and he was at the time of his 
death the sole survivor of the Ohio Legislature 
of 1831-32, He also held other important offices 
in Ohio. He was greatly esteemed by the com- 
muuity in which he resided, and je leaves be- 
hind him the reputation of a man who was at 
once mild and firm in principle and conduct, and 
just in his dealings with his fellow-men. ’ 

—Mr. GipEoN WELLEs, Secretary of the Navy 
under President LINCOLN, is about to reply to 
certain parts of the eulogy of CuanLes FRaNcIs 
Apams on Mr. Sewarp. Mr. WELLEs kept a 
diary of all that transpired in the cabinet, and 
will _—_ that Mr. LINcoLn desired to appoint 
Mr. Dayton as minister to Great Britain, and 
was only induced to change his mind and ap- 

‘int Mr. ADams by the urgent appeals of Mr. 

EWARD. 

—When Setu GreEN put into the Genesee 
River, at the Lower Falls, a quantity of shad 
spawn, two years ago, the unbelieving predicted 
that the experiment would fail. Mr. Green 
offered a reward of $50 for the first three- 
pound shad caught this season in the Genesee 
or in Lake Ontario, and lo! the fishes have been 
caught—five of them—at Charlotte, where the 
river empties into Lake Ontario, As the excel- 
lent Dr. Warts feelingly says, 

* Life is a shad—ow, how it flies !” ° 


—Father Hyactntne, having become a parent, 
has taken one step further in his journey from 
Rome, and now attacks the confessional and 
celibacy. He had better do the whole thing at 
once, as he doubtless intends to, and, logically, 
must do, and not spin out his Protestantism in 
driblets. Y* plucky heretic doth not lyke y* 
manne who hesitates. 

—The venerable ENos T. Toroop, who was 
Lieutenant-Governor and acting Governor from 
March 12, 1829, to January 31, 1830, and Governor 
from 1831 to 1833, has returned to his former 
home on Owasco Lake, three miles from Auburn, 
intending to pass the remainder of his days on 
the old homestead of fifty-five years ago—that 
period of time having elapsed since he purchased 
the lovely spot selected for his residence, He 
is now nearly ecighty-nine years old, hale and 
vigorous, 

—The late Professor Go_pstucKER has left 
his manuscript Sanscrit dictionary to the India 
Office with the condition that it is not to be 
ager eee: until 1920. He wished his work to 

e judged by its merits, not by contemporary 
critics. Probably we shall better understand 
Sanscrit by that time. 

—The Abbé Liszt has recently reappeared at 
Pesth, after an absence from the platform of 
twenty-eight years. He-is said to have consid- 
erably altered; he is pale, and his brown hair 
has turned quite white. He received a most 
frantic welcome, the Emperor being present, and 
after the concert the audience literally fought to 
obtain some souvenir of the evening, such as a 
scrap of music or a morsel of red cloth, The 
very piano was in danger of being injured, the 
people struggling to break off a piece as a relic. 

—Times change, and men change with them. 

The Earl of Derby, we perceive by English pa- 
vers, is to lay the foundation-stone of the Rev. 
NewMAN HAL.u’s new chapel in Westminster 
Road, London. It is to cost about $150,000. 
Earls of Derby did not use to go about in olden 
times laying foundation-stones for Dissenters’ 
chapels. ey turned - their noble noses at 
Dissenters, chapels and all, 

—Blackwood’s Magazine, in a brilliant article 
on Lord Lyon, says he added to the inspira- 
tion of nature almost every thing that experience 
could give him. It was equally easy to him to 
place upon his canvas the Nestor of society, the 
wise man of the world, learned and skillful in 
all emergencies, and the noble vagabond incapa- 
ble of any wisdom at all but that taught by gen- 
erosity and love; the statesman, heavily weight- 
ed and full of the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, and the light-hearted youth of fashion 
acknowledging no responsibility; the duke and 
the cobbler, the bookworm and the rural squire. 
This wide range gave him an extent of power 
which we think no other writer of the day has 
reached. He is the most brilliant of story-tell- 
ers, the most comprehensive of social philoso- 
phers. 

—The son of THEopoRE, the unfortunate po- 
tentate of Abyssinia, is at school at Cheltenham, 
England, boarding” with the Rev. F. W. Jex- 
BuLakg, head-master of Cheltenham College, and 
brother oi the Edinburgh lady who has been 
fighting the hospitals so long. ALAMAYN is a 
straight, well-looking lad and very active in 
body, seems perfectly happy, and excels in col- 
lege sports, 

—Professor Youna, of Dartmouth College, has 
among his philosophical apparatus a battery of 
thirty-six cells, which was once used by FRANK- 
LIN, having been brought to America by Dr. 
PRIEsTLY at the time of the Irish riots, and 
owned snecessively by FRANKLIN, Dr. PRINCE, 
and the professor’s grandfather. 

—Ann Arbor, Michigan, is no great place for 
lectures, Here is the dollar-and-cent result of 
fourteen of them: Joun B. Goueu netted $198; 
BEECHER, $83 70; Professor Wurre, $69 75; E. 
L. GopkIn, $52; Wittiam Parsons, $12 75; 
Mrs. Scort-Sippons, $6 75; EpMUND Yares, 25 
cents; while the following netted a loss: J. T. 
Frie.ps, 50 cents; Dr. Cuaprn, $1; and GrorGE 
MACDONALD, $20. To think that they made but 
two shillings on Epmunp Yates, and lost four 
on Mr. Frevtps! 

~—A son of ex-Confederate General D. H. Hii 
has been appointed a cadet at West Point. On 
receiving news of General Canpy’s death Gen- 
eral HILL is reported to have said: ‘‘ One by one 
the oppressors of the South come to an untimely 
end. Who would not rather be a crippled Con- 
federate soldier, munching his crust of bread, 
than poor LonestReeT, the pet of GRANT, and 
the idol of Louisiana thieves?’ 

—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, the eminent artist, is 
thus referred to in a German biographical dic- 
tionary: “A famous caricaturist and artist in 
London, whose real name is Simon Pure.” 

—They have in the English Court of Excheq- 
uer certain ‘personals’? that do not exist in 
any of our courts. , At a recent sitting of that 
court the Lord Chief Baron created Mr. ARTHUR 
CoHEN the “Tubman of the Court.” Itvisa 





queer and rather ambiguous title, but has noth- 
ing to do with fhe Court's ablutions, There are 
two ranking barristers in the English Court of. 
Exchequer. One is the senior counsel, called 
“che Postman,’* at present the Hon. Mr. Tues- 
I1GER; the other is ‘‘ the Tubman,’’ who stands 
next in dignity. And these little things are 
“‘hankered”’ after, and go a great way in En- 
gland, 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Anorurr large fire occurred in Boston on the 80th 
ult. It originated in the mpper pert of a large furni- 
ture warehouse on Washington Street, at a little after 
eight o’clock in the morning, and as a strong north 
westerly wind was blowing at the time, the flames 
spoon with great rapidity to the adjacent buildings, 

he firemen, aided by the militia, fought the fire gal- 
lantly, but without success until upward of four acres 
of buildings had been destroyed, fneluding the Globe 
Theatre, Chickering’s piano warehouse, and te Inter- 
national Hotel. The fire also caught the steeple of the 
Presbyterian church, corner of Beach Street and Hare 
rison Avenue. The spire was soon a mass of flam 
but these were extinguished before they had reach 
the main edifice below. The whele area from Avery 
Street to Boylston Street ou the west, and from Hays 
ward Place to Essex Street on the east, is laid bare by 
the conflagration. The total loss is estimated at 
$1,000,000 to £1,500,000, on which there are heavy in- 
surances, One fireman was kille¢c and another severe- 
ly injured by falling walls, and there were many nar- 
row escapes, The map herewith given ehows the 
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boundaries of the fire; on page 508 will be xy | a 
view of the scene taken on the spot by a special artist 
of Harper's Weekly. 5 

The New York State Legislature finally adjourned 
on the 30th ult. The bill for the suppression of pau- 
perism, intemperance, and crime was passed by the 
Assembly, as was also the New York Local —_—— 
ment bill. The new Local Option Liquor bill was 
amended in the Assembly and lost on the 27th ult. 
An attempt to have it reconsidered on the following 
day also failed. A Civil Damage bill was next pro- 
posed, which _ both Houses. By its provisions 
the vendor of liquor and the owner of the building in 
which it is sold are made responsible in damages to 
“every husband, wife, child, parent, guardian, em- 
ployer, or other person who shall be injured in person 
or property or means of support by an intoxicated 
person, or in consequence of the intoxication, habitual 
or otherwise, of any person.” 

William Seeger, State Treasurer of Minnesota, has 
been impeached and removed for misapplying the 
State funds, 

The miners in the Pennsylvania coal region threaten 
to strike if the employers insjst upon the enforcement 
of recently given rules, claiming that the rules have 
been made only to force a strike, and thereby affect the 
price of coal. 

Captain Jack’s band was surprised by our soldiers 
on the 29th ult. within a mile of its stronghold, and 
several warriors, with their wives, were captured. 
Among those who surrendered were Boston Charley 
(the murderer of Rey. Dr. Thomas), Scar-faced Charley, 
and Old Schonchin, 

The business portion of Varden, Mississipp!, was 
burned on the 28th ult., resulting in a loss of $102,000, 

The Massachusetts Senate has tabled the bill for the 
consolidation of the Boston and Maine and Eastern 
railways. so 

The bill incorporating the New York and New En- 

land Railway Company has passéd the Connecticut 
fe slature, and awaits the Governor's signature. 

t a conference of committees representing several 
State temperance organizations, pon of other friends 
of temperance and the Sabbath, held in this city on 
the 29th ult., it was unanimously 

“ Resolved, That in view of the failure of the Repub- 
lican party, through ite Governor and Legislature, to 
redeem the pledges repeatedly given to enact a local 
prohibitory law, a State convention be called to meet 
in Tweddle Hall, in the city of Albany, on the 24th day 
of June next, at 10 o'clock a.M., to consider and de- 
cide upon f ture action.” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue new French ministry is officially announced, ag 
follows: Minister of Foreign Affairs, Duke de Brog- 
lie; Minister of Justice, M. Ernoul; Minister of the 
Interior, M. Beulé; Minister of Finance, M. Pierre 
Magne; Minister of War, General Du Barail; Minister 
of Marine, Admiral Domplere d'Hornoy ; Minister of 
Public Instruction and Worship, M. Batbie; Minister 
of Public Works, M. Deseilligny ; Mitiister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, M. Bouillerie. There has been no 
disorder in any portion of the country in consequence 
of the change in the government. Only half the troops 
are held in the barracks. Ex-President Thiers res 
sumed his seat in the Assembly on the 26th ult., ace 
companied by his ex-miuisters. The new govern- 
ment has resolved to adopt the free-trade policy. The 
Pope declares that now that M‘Mahow has become 
President, he will pray with greater confidence for 
France. 

In the Brit 
severely rated 


ish House of Commons the ministers were 
by Mr. Bentinck for their “ eam yg 
vrading pelicy” in the Alabama matter, an r 
coe a eere chasecterned the advancement of the indi- 
rect claims as a “‘ gigantic error.” The Committee of 
Supply agreed to the item for the payment of the 
yard. 
Mr. Tom Hnghes, In the House of Commons, has 
again protested against the adjournment of that 
for the purpose of attending the Derby horse-race. 
Six persons were killed and six others injured at a 
fire in Berkeley Square, London, on the 27th ult. 
The Wolverhampton eae manufacturers are 
importing iron from the United States. 
The bill abolishing veligious Se rations has beer 
assed by the Roman Chamber o aties. 
4 The remains of ease ni were buried at Milan with 
honors on the 29th ult. 
The Spanish government has directed Captain-Gen- 
roceed wil 


eral os to pi th the emancipation of 10,000 
CMNoprenurray, at the head of the Carlists, fs marching 


and the government troops are concen- 

ine to attack him 4 bis way. The use of titles of 
nobility on official documents has been forbidden. 

A boiler in a Brussels factory exploded on the 28th 





ult., killing fourteen persons, and injuring many others, 
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SCENE OF CANBY’'S DEATH. 
We give on this page a series of illustrations, | County, on the northern boundary of California. | 
engraved, with one exception, from recent photo- | It is a basaltic formation, which appears to have | 








rraphs, of the terrible region known as the ** lava 
be he first shows the spot where General 
Canby s murdered; the second gives a gen- 





been cast up by volcanic action upon the bed of 
alake. The sudden cooling cracked it in every | 


} 


, direction, so that it presents a net-work or laby- | 
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THE LAVA BEDS—SCENE OF THE THOMAS MASSACRE IN THE DISTANCE. 


beneath, making numerous caverns, some of 
them many miles in extent. The fissures form 
connecting passages between these caverns, and 
afford ready means of attack, retreat, and de- 
fense. The largest cavern is said to contain sev- 


fighting, while Captain Jack was still at bay in 
his stronghold, they would stand on peaks, look- 
ing down on persons fifty yards beneath, where 
it would require a long journey to get to them. 
They could see men coming at a distance of five 

















THE LAST STRONGHOLD—DISMOUNTED CAVALRY OCCUPYING THE LAVA BEDS.—[From a Sxerou by J. M. Weexs.) 


eral view of the beds, and the place where Cap- 
tain Tuomas and his men were massacred, just 
e foot of the hills in the distance. 






| rinth of fissures, ranging in depth from ten to a | 
| hundred feet. Several streams flow through this 
| region northward into Oregon, and in many 
1¢ region of the lava beds lies in Siskiyou | places have washed out the earthy formation 


| 








CAMP IN THE DISTANCE, 


known only to themselves. 


—$_—_—__.__, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eral acres of clear space, with many openings 
just large enough for a man to crawl through. 


The Indians traverse these lava beds by tracks 
During the latest 














BATTERY OF HOWITZERS—CA 


miles without being visible themselves, and per- 
mitted their pursuers to come within a few feet 
of the peak, and then shot them down and re- 
tired, if necessary, to other posts. 








PTAIN JACK’S STRONGHOLD. 
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RICHMOND COLLEGE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA,—[Sexr Pace 502.) 
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RICHMOND COLLEGE. 

Tre Baptist denomination in Virginia have 
done a noble work in establishing a well-endow- 
ed college at Richmond, in that State. As will 
be seen from the illustration on page 501, the 
college building, when completed, will be a large 
and imposing structure. The designs were sup- 
plied by Mr. ALEXANDER G. Leg, of Richmond. 
The building is situated at the head of Grace 
Street, in that city. Its central tower, rising 
high above all surrounding buildings, will be one 
of the most prominent architectural features of 
Richmond. The college building will be com- 
plete in every thing necessary to an educational 
establistiment of this character—commodious 
recitation rooms, library and museum, society 


halls, chapel, dormitories, ete. 

Richmond College will have an endowment 
of 2300000, of which $237,000 has already been 
raised, chiefly in Virginia. Over $12,000 was 
subscribed at the meeting of the Virginia Baptist 
General Association on the 29th of May, at Rich- 


mond. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur Convocation of the English Established 





Church has been prorogued until July. Among 
the noteworthy proceedings was the debate on 
tl tition of four hundred and eighty cler- 


n asking that ‘“‘sacramental confession” 
t be recognized by the ‘licensing of duly 


0 
qualitied confessors.”? The statements made in 
the House of Bishops showed that serious evils 
have already arisen in the Church of England 
from this practice. The Bishop of Ely said 
that he * was cognizant of what he would only 
describe in general terms as most grievous re- 
sults from young women having chosen young 
men as confessors.”?’ The Bishop of Chichester 
said that “‘ he was altogether against having men 
set up as confessors; such men were too much 
followed by silly women, who, whatever might 
be their right to choose their confessors, cer- 
tainly abused this right.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury summed up the debate by stating 
that it was evident that every bishop present 
was opposed to ‘habitual confession.’”? On 
motion of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
the subject was referred to a committee to con- 
sider and report upon. 

Mr. GLADSTONE is equal to every occasion, as 
witness the following story, which is told in the 
May number of the Leisure Hour: “A large and 
brilliant assemblage of guests, including Mr. 
GLADSTONE, Were staying at Inverary Castle, 
and before they retired for the night Dr. GuTH- 
RIE was asked by the Duke of Argyle to con- 
duct ‘family worship.’ ‘With great pleasure 
will I conduct it, said the doctor; ‘but in the 
Castle of Arevle we must observe the good old 
Presbyterian form, and begin by singing a 
Psalm.’ It was agreed that a Scotch Psalm 
should be sung to a Scotch tune; but the diffi- 
culty was to find a‘ precentor.’ After a num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen had been appealed 


to and had declared themselves untit for the 
duty, Mr. GLADSTONE stepped forward, saving, 
‘I'll raise the tune, Dr. GuTHRIE;’ and well did 
he perform his task. We all know what a fine 
voice the Premier has, but it is not 50 well 
kuown that he is a good singer.” 





The anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was held in Exeter Hall, London, 
May 7. The receipts for the past year were 
£184,827, ahd the expenditures £205,213, leaving 
a deticieney of about £16,000. The pleasing fact 
was announeed that in Germany fourteen of the 
society's colporteurs had received medals from 
the Emperor in recognition of their valuable 
services during the recent war. In Austria and 


the adjacent countries 156,000 copies of the Bi- 
tile had been distributed during the past year; 
231,000 copies had been distributed in Bussia; 
royal permission had been obtained to circulate 


the Scriptures in Denmark; and Mr. MorraTtT’s 
Bechuana version (for South Africa) was an- 
nounced as completed. Addresses were made 
by several bishops, Dr. CUMMING, and others. 





The Presbyterian General Assembly, which 
met at Baltimore May 15, was quite surprised 
by a proposal from the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians for reunion. This body grew out of the 
great revival in Kentucky and Tennessee at the 
beginning of the present century. The wide- 
spread religious interest led to the employment 
of lay preachers in those States. This step, 
which was considered necessary by the Cumber- 
land Presbytery, was condemned by the Synod 
of Kentucky, and subsequently by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. The 
Presbytery, insisting upon the propriety of its 
new measures, developed into a distinct body, 
which numbers now 100 presbyteries, 1000 min- 
isters, and 130,000 members. In doctrine the 
Cumberland Presbyterians reject ‘ fatalism,”’ 
though they adhere somewhat to the old stand- 
ards; in their methods of labor they very much 
resemble the Methodists. . 





The near prospect of the election of a new 
pope gives interest to all intelligence in relation 
to the composition of the College of Cardinals, 
upon whom that duty will devolve. Thirty-six 
of the present cardinals are natives of Italy, four 
are from France, three from Germany, two from 
Spain, one from Ireland, and ove from South 
America. Among the Italian cardinals are Lvu- 
cieN BONAPARTE, and ANTONELLI, the papal 
secretary; the Irish cardinal is CULLEN. Among 
the Germans is Prince HOHENLOHE, and among 
the French is BonNECHOSE, Archbishop of Rouen. 
It has for centuries been the policy of the popes 


to keep the college predominantly Italian. Jpon 
the death of a pope the cardinals are required 
to meet in secret session, and to remain secluded 


until they have effected an, election. 





The Reformed Presbyterian Synod of Scotland 
assembled in Edinburgh the second week in 
May. I hi ir Tacmbership is only 6940, The Re- 
formed Presbyterians, or Camerouians, as they 
perks acest wenie —. have for some years been 
endeavoring to ciect a union wi 1¢ Scottis 
Free Church and the United Prechyeeten "an 
efforts in this direction have hitherto failed 
The union question was the principal topic dis. 











cussed. The United Presbyterian Synod began 
its annual session in Edinburgh on Monday, 
May 12, the General Assembly of the Free Church 
on May 22, and also the same week the General 
Assembly of the Scotch Established Church. 
The Earl of Airlie has been appointed her Maj- 
esty’s representative to the last-named body. 





The returns made at the May district meetings 
of the Wesleyan Methodists of England show a 
net increase since May, 1872, of 2300 members 
and 16,000 on trial. In Ireland the net increase 
of niembers is not over 100. The total number 
of Methodists in Ireland is, however, but 19,000. 
The most decided advance has been in the man- 
ufacturing centres; in London no increase of 
any amount is reported. 





The annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union of Great Britain was opened in Finsbury 
Chapel, London, on Monday, May 12. There 
was a large increase in the number of churches 
represented. The ministers’ retiring fund was 
reported to have reached nearly £100,000. The 

ublication account showed a surplus of £1329, 
Tt was reported that the committee of the Union 
had offered to undertake one-half ‘‘ the cost of 
the Nonconformist’s share of testing”’ the accura- 
cy of the religious statistics of England, recent- 
ly published. 





Belfast sends another of its ministers, the 
fourth, to the United States—the Rev. Samve. 
H. HaMILTon, who has accepted an invitation to 
the city of New York. 





The Southern Baptist Convention assembled 
the first week in May in Mobile, Alabama, About 
two hundred and forty delegates were present, 
all from the Southern States. The receipts re- 
ported for foreign missions were $28,760, and for 
a chapel in Rome, $22,263—in all over $50,000. 
Dr. JETER is now in Rome superintending the 
building of the chapel and the affairs of the mis- 
sion. This board sustains missions also in 
China and Africa, For domestic missions the 
amount collected during the year was $27,199. 
A principal topic of discussion was the removal 
of the Theological Seminary from Greenville, 
South Carolina, to Louisville, Kentucky. It 
was stated that the State of South Carolina is 
so impoverished that any adequate endowment 
from its citizens is not,to be hoped for. 





The Jewish Messenger thinks that Judaism in 
America has a brilliant future. It says: ‘“‘ Here, 
where a thousand different sects abide in peace, 
Judaism will have time and space to develop its 
real character as it has never before been per- 
mitted to develop. He-.e, where circumstances 
are so propitious, supposing, of course, that our 
people emulate the virtues and not the back- 
slidings of their fathers, Judaism will attain a 
breadth and beauty unrecognizable in its whole 
previous history.”’ 

‘™ the city of Cincinnati one of the Jewish 
preachers, Rabbi LILIeNTHAL, has attained a high 
reputation as a pulpit orator. 





The Philadelphia yearly meeting of the (or- 
thodox) Friends was largely attended this year. 
Besides the usual routine business, important 
action Was originated in the Women’s Meeting 
on the eubject of temperance. A committee 
was appointed to unite with one from the Men’s 
Meeting te amend the fourth query, so as to in- 
clade all intoxicating beverages. As amended 
the query reac’3: ‘‘ Are Friends clear of the man- 
ufacture and cole of all intoxicating beverages ? 
Are they carefelto discourage their use as a 
drink, and is duc caution observed in the use of 
them as a medicis:9?” 





On Saturday, May 81, Bishop Foster, of the 
Methodist Episcopai Church, sailed from New 
York upon a tour of inspection of the Methodist 
missions in Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway. From Europe he proceeds 
to South America to examine the missions in 
and near Buenos Ayres. On May 6th Bishop 
Harris, of the same Church, left New York for 
San Francisco, Japan, China, India, and Bulga- 
ria. The Methodist Episcopal Church has em- 
ployed in its foreign field 207 missionaries, 162 
assistants, 310 teachers, and has under its care 
111 churches, 16,170 members, and 2957 proba- 
tioners. Its domestic missions among the for- 
eign populations of the United States employ 
251 missionaries, and report 34,291 members and 
5823 probationers. 





The reports of the Presbyterian boards to the 
General Assembly show great prosperity. The 
Home Mission Board has had under its charge 
the past year 993 missionaries, who have been 
distributed over thirty-eight States and Terri- 
tories. From 450 to 500 of the missionaries have 
received for their services $1000 each per annum. 
One hundred and thirty-six churches have been 
formed during the year. The total receipts for 
1872 have been $304,717; expenditures, $297,311. 
The Board of Church Erection has received dur- 
ing the year $110,774, an advance on the year 
preceding. The appiications for aid have num- 
bered 303, asking for the sum of $212,590. Ap- 
propriations were made to 160 churches to the 
amount of $88,091, being an average of $550 to 
each church. The rule of the board is in no 
case to appropriate more than one-third of the 
cost of a church building. During the.year in- 
surance On church property has , boon effected 
through the board to the amount of $119,483. 
The Committee on Ministerial Relief report that 
they have on the roll of their beneficiaries 204 
widows of ministers, 155 ministers, and the or- 

»yhans of twenty families. The committee have 
iad for 1872 an income of $81,317, and have ex- 
pended $81,302. The increase of contributions 
to this fund for 1872 was $9560. The permanent 
relief fund, of which the interest only can be 
used, has reached $104,761. The Standing Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions reported an expendi- 
ture of $97,939 above receipts, and a total balance 
against the treasury of $128,695. The amount 


- needed for the coming year was put down at 


$596,080, which, added to the deficiency, will 
make $723,749 to be raised. The actual income 
of the board is considerably less than $600,000. 
After some discussion of the report of the stand- 
ing committee, $75,000 was subscribed in the 
Assembly for the relief of the treasury. The 
Board of Publication reported that ‘‘ during the 
twelve months ending March 31, 1873, the board 
has published of new works 221,160 copies; 7e- 





prints of former publications, 688,160: total 
number of publications of the year, 909,160, In 
addition to the above, there have been printed 
of the Sabbath-school Visitor, 2,229,000; Presby- 
terian Monthly Record, 155,000; erian at 
Work, 50,598; annual report of the board, 5500. 
The Standing Committee on “ Benevolence and 
Finance’’ reported a plan designed to enlist the 
churches more generally in contributing to the 
funds of the Presbyterian boards, which was 
adopted. It is recommended in this report that 
all the boards close their accounts for each year 
on the 3lst of March. The Committee on Ap- 
——— reported the amount assigned to 
e raised for the several boards of the Church 
during the coming year as follows: 
Foreign Missions............ 40 $600,000 
Home Missions.............. 2836 352,500 
Sustentation 





The first column indicates the percentage of 
offerings to the funds of each board. 





The Old Catholics held an important meeting 
at Bonn on the 20th and 2lst of April. One 
hundred deputies attended. Professor Von 
ScHULTE was elected Chairman; Professors 
CORNELIUS, FRIEDRICH, and BERCHTOLD also 
were present. Constance was selected as the 

lace for the meeting of the Congress, between 
he 10th and 2ist of September next. It was 
decided to convoke an assembly on the 4th of 
June, at Cologne, for the election of a bishop. 
The Jansenist Archbishop of Utrecht has de- 
clared his readiness to Fong wrong the episcopal 
consecration, and his offer has been accepted. 
After the consecration of their bishops, a synod 
will be held in due form, and church legislation 
will be undertaken. Constance is the city where 
Huss suffered martyrdom, and its selection as 
the place of the assembling of the Old Catholic 
Congress has been very appropriately called the 
“* Nemesis of History.” 





Sefior Barros, Lieutenant-General of the Gua- 
temalan army, who is at the head of the provis- 
ional government of that republic, has proclaim- 
ed freedom of worship. The decree declares that, 
the interests of Guatemala “ require that its gov- 
ernment should sanction and guarantee freedom 
ef worship; that to grant liberty of worship is 
not to attack the Roman Catholic Church, see- 
ing that the Roman Church can also enjoy all 
the privleges of liberty of worship; that the 
Roman Catholic’Chureh is purer in countries 
where there is liberty of worship, and it finds 
itself surrounded by other churches.” 





Father HYACINTHE insists on still remaining a 
Catholic, and believes that he can do so. Prot- 
estantism is not sufficiently churchly for him. 
In his fifth lecture at Geneva he said that for the 
building of a reformed Catholic Church there 
were three plans: ‘‘ The first would reconstitute 
it on the basis of simple deism. This he reject- 
ed, because deism was only a philosophy, and 
not a religion. The second was to accept Prot- 
estantism as a solution of the problem; but 
Protestantism had not preserved enough of the 
Church. For him more symbols were neces- 
sary. He wanted the chain of efficacious sacra- 
ments, embracing the whole life of man from 
baptism to extreme unction; he wanted a his- 
torical hierarchy and a visible centre of unity, 
such as was now at Rome,’ but might be else- 
where in the future.’’ It remains to be seen if 
this scheme of Church reorganization is feasible. 





At the May meeting of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Missionary Board an interesting account 
was given by the Rev. Bishop Haven of his re- 
cent tour of inspection in Mexico. He has pur- 
chased in the centre of the city of Mexico the: 
cloisters of San Francisco for the sum of $16,300, 
and a property in the city of Puebla for $10,000. 
Both of these properties will be fitted up for 
churches and schools.. The summary of the 
mission work, as stated by him, is: Two congre- 
gations have been gathered at Real del Monte, 
two also at Pachuca, three in Mexico—one En- 
= and two Spanish—besides preaching regu- 

arlyenear one of the gates of the city in a dwell- 
ing-house. Not less than nine congregations are 
thus already under Methodist care, and the su- 
perintendent has not been in the country three 
months, 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Last autumn, when Anton Rubinstein first ap- 
peared before the American public, there was a some- 
what general impression that, however gifted he 
might be, he was so austere an artist, 80 uncompro- 
mising in taste, so musically exclusive, he would 
never really touch the popular heart. The result of 
his eight months’ visit in this country has been to 
awaken the most marked approval of strict musical 
critics, and unbounded enthusiasm in popular audi- 
ences. Rubinstein has given no less*than 215 con- 
certs in America, in all of which he performed the 
highest kind of classical music—he has not deviated 
from the standard with which he commenced. To 
understand that he has been appreciated, it is only 
needful to mention that the people of the United 
States have paid about $350,000 to hear this style of 
music. Quite a singular scene occurred in Boston on 
the occasion of Rubinstein’s last concert there. A 
number of young ladies, carried away by enthusiasm, 
made their way into the retiring-room at the end of 
the concert, and, surrounding Rubinstein, shook him 
by the hand and showered him with congratulations, 
many pleading that he would not go away, and equal- 
ly as many entreating he would soon return. It is 
said in local papers that some of the more impressi- 
ble of his visitors shed tears, and there were symp- 
toms of a more warm leave-taking in the shape of 
farewell embraces, when the embarrassed artist grace- 
fully extricated himself from his dilemma, and took 
his departure, followed by a throng of his sorrow- 
stricken admireis. This is doubtless an exaggerated 
report of a somewhat sensational scene; but there is 
no doubt that the gifted artist won universal admira- 
tion and respect. The last concert given in Steinway 
Hall in this city called forth unbounded enthusiasm. 


Six months after the fire, Boston looks about to see 
what has been done to restore the places laid waste by 
the devouring element. The wise city fathers settled 











on widening the streets in many instances—an im. 
provement which must be grateful to boty citizens 
and strangers. The general style of buildings now 
being erected is plain and substantial, with no wooden 
cornices to tempt the approach of fire. There are 
some elegant structures, but the number as yet is not 
large. The money which was formerly paid for orna- 
mental work now appears to be put into substantial 
walls, girders, and beams, and solid stone, brick, or 
iron fronts. In some streets the ashes have scarcely 
been stirred as yet, while in others the work of recon- 
struction is going on with great vigor. By-and-by the 
new district will be handsomer and better than the old. 
— 





Be it known that, according to a circular recently 
issued by the postmaster of New York, all postal cards 
are intrusted to the post-office for transmission and 
delivery only, and should be exempt from idle curi- 
osity and comment on the part of post-office employés, 
Clerks and letter-carriers are therefore instructed not 
to make messages the subject of conversation, nor 
(except in specified cases) to give special attention to 
any part of a card except the address. In nocase will 
any clerk or carrier be allowed to exhibit an addressed 
postal card, or communicate any message which may 
be written upon it, to any one not employed in the post- 
office, except to a person authorized to receive it. 
Who, then, must have the credit of reporting all the 
curious stories of curious postal messages that have 
slipped into the newspapers ? 





Barnum’s “show” was in Boston ten days, and the 
total number of tickets sold was 243,642. 





The recent “narrow escape” at Niagara Falls is a 
seasonable warning, and, it would seem, might pre- 
vent that series of accidents at the Falls which marks 
almost every season. Four young men started to 
cross the river in a row-boat, but through some mis- 
calculation found themselves in a most dangerous 
part of the channel, between the “‘ Wing” and Goat 
Island. The stream at this point is very swift, and 
flows direct for the American Fall. There is no chance 
for a boat to make the head of Goat Island after get- 
ting once fully under the force of these currents. The 
boys labored at the oars with that fierce energy which 
despair only can arouse. For a long time it seemed as 
though their efforts would prove fruitless, and that 
they were doomed to certain destruction. A large 
number of people collected on the banks of the river 
and Goat Island, and watched every move made by the 
desperate boys with the most intense anxiety. The 
boat was finally brought out from the influence of the 
river currents, and slowly creeping up the channel, 
brought hardly less relief to those who were helpless 
spectators than to the thoroughly frightened occu- 
pants of the little craft. 





About the time of the opening of the Vienna Exhi- 
bition the entire community of that city seemed to act 
on the idea that strangers must come there, and fhat 
by judicious management they might be fleeced to an 
unlimited extent. An exorbitant price was demanded 
for very modest lodgings, and an extra sum was asked 
for every article upon bills of fare. Austrian and 
French wines were held at double their ordinary 
prices. And if one, dissatisfied with charges at the 
hotel where he was staying, desired to make a change, 
it cost a small fortune to get away. The man who 
swept his room demanded a gratuity ; so did the boot- 
black, the porter, the table-waiter, the keeper of hats 
and coats, the man who put the luggage into the car- 
riage, and a dozen other lackeys, making the exit a 
most vexatious episode. 





The Pope during his illness has been cheerful, and 
often gay. One day, rising from his bed in an inter- 
val of ease, he walked into the adjoining salon, lean- 
ing on the shoulder of an attendant. There he saw 
some of the officers of hie guard, among them the 
commandant. To him the Pope said, with a very 
grave air, “Ah, you do not guard me too well; you 
have allowed the enemy to enter my apartments.” 

“It is impossible,” stammered the commandant. 

* Ah, yes,” added the Pope; “‘ you have allowed my 
malady to enter.” 





Germany has the honor of inventing an instrument 
for testing color-blindness, which is such a peculiar 
and puzzling ph non. It is a rotating apparatus 
consisting of rings of various colors. It is so ar- 
ranged that when revolved the admixture of colors 
will appear in a certain specified way to a person who 
is “ green-blind,” in another way to one who is “ red- 
blind,” and so on. Thus the eye may be accurately 
tested, and disputes concerning colors—which have 
often arisen—may be earily settled. 








Some efforts are being made to ameliorate the con- 
dition of women in india. A plan has been originated 
to establish a Female Medical Mission at Jeypore, in 
Rajpootana, which, if successful, will not only give 
remunerative occupation to many unemployed white 
women, but will also prove an inestimable blessing to 
the inmates of the Hindoo harems. It is well known 
that the native prejudices and etiquette forbid the en- 
trance of men (near relatives alone excepted) into the 
female apartments; consequently the unfortunate 
women are practically cut off from all medical assist- 
ance, and, in the higher classes especially, suffer, and 
frequently die, for lack of skilled advice. In many 
cases, however, a medical woman would be courteous- 
ly welcomed. Mrs. Beynon, a lady who has long re- 
sided in Jeypore, has offered to make the necessary 
arrangements for the establishment of a Female Med- 
ical Mission. It is proposed to send out to Jeypore a 
skilled physician, who will there have the direction of 
a small female school of medicine, the pupils being 
carefully selected Englishwomen, residents of the 
country. A dispensary will at the same time be 
opened in connection with the school. When effi- 
ciently trained, the pupils will find a large field of 
usefulness amidst the harems of that large and popu- 
lous city, and it is hoped not only that their skill will 
relieve physical suffering, but that by their healthy in- 
fluence they will raise the moral and religious tone of 
the much-neglected Hindoo ladies, 





“The first thing that strikes a stranger here,” re- 
marks a Calcutta correspondent of the Pall Mali Ga- 
zette, “is the absence of English child-life. The most 
prominent feature in an Indian grave-yard is the num- 
ber of children’s graves.” It appears from statistics 
lately published that in 1871 ont of 11,000-soldiers’ 
children in India, a very large proportion were ill ev- 
ery day thronghout the year. One-third of the whole 
number of European children in India die under six 
months old, eighty-five per cent. die before the age of 
two years, aud out of one hundred infants born only 
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eleven attain maturity. The Indian empire costs Great 
Britain much every year in the sacrifice of soldiers in 
the trenches and on the battle-field, but a far more nu- 
merous army of helpless victims toss feverishly upon 
their little cots until their feeble life is worn away. 





In former years the unfortunate Russians who were 
condemned to exile in Siberia suffered fearfully even 
before they reached their dreary destination. They 
were forced to make their long and laborious journey 
on foot, marching in all weathers, and often in chains 
which wounded the flesh by constant friction. The 
time occupied in the journey was from one to two 
years. The prisoners rested at fixed stations, and were 
attended by officers and soldiers, who were changed 
at each station. New arrangements have been made 
from time to time by the Russian government, 80 that 
now the health and comfort of the exiles are provided 
for, and the government also makes & saving in the 
fewer number of stations and soldiers required. They 
are conveyed the greater part of the distance by rail 
or steamer, and winter marches are also prohibited. 





Startling scene in Western railway car. <A stalwart 
German sitting alone on one side of the car, and 4 
tall American on the other. The tall gentleman, desir- 
ing fresh air, opened the window next him. The Ger- 
man requested that he “ put that window down right 
away, quick!” The request was complied with at once, 
and the tall gentleman moved to the rear of the car, and 
raised another window, when his German friend im- 
mediately left his seat and requested that the second 
window be also closed. “No,” said our American ; 
“T have complied with your request once, and having 
left your neighborhood, can see no justice in your 
demand.” Upon this the German returned to his seat, 
and taking therefrom a revolver, to the utter astonish- 
mcnt of all, placed the weapon in his pocket, remark- 
ing with an oath that he “‘ would shoot that Yankee if 
he didn’t shut the window.” The tall man noticed the 
movement and heard the remark, and after the Ger- 
man had again taken his seat, walked down the aisle 
of the car, approached the German from behind, and 
placed his left arm @ la garrote around his neck, with 
his right hand drew out the pistol, and placing it in 
his own pocket, quietly resumed his seat. When the 
conductor came around the American gave him the 
revolver, with the request that it be returned to his 
German friend upon their arrival at Toledo, provided 
he had cooled down. 


Certain elderly ladies who are in the banana, ice- 
cream, and candy business insist upon their right to 
ride in the Third Avenue smoking-cars and smoke 
their own pipes to relieve the tedious ride to their 
“up-town” homes, 





In-Tse is the original name of a young Chinese lady 
who has recently contracted a marriage in Paris with 
Vicomte Charles de Thouais. The young bride was 
an adopted daughter of a French merchant of Canton. 
The gentleman, on leaving Canton, took the young 
girl to France with him, and sent her to a first-class 
school in Bordeaux. Perhaps this is the first instance 
of a Frenchman marrying a daughter of the Celestial 
Empire; but the age is progressing, and it will prob- 
ably not be the last. 

Apropos: a Japanese dignitary now in Paris, young, 
rich, and handsome, according to report, is about to 
marry—if the ceremony has not already transpired— 
the daughter of a wealthy French merchant. The 
lady has stipulated ghat her suitor should embrace 
the Catholic faith, to which no objection seems to 
have been made. , 





By a private letter from an interior town in Maine, 
not forty milés from the capital, we learn that on May 
25 there was snow six feet deep on a farm in the vi- 
cinity. On that same farm the snow has been in one 
place fifteen feet deep during the winter. So impene- 
trable to the sun’s influence was this huge body of 
snow that a few days before the letter containing our 
information was written a gentleman rode over the drift 
on horseback, and the horse did not even “ slump.” 





Long Branch is to be a grand centre of summer 
pleasure. The railroad facilities for reaching the 
Branch are to be greatly increased this season. One 
company proposes to provide an all-rail route from 
New York to Long Branch which will occupy only an 
hour and a half per trip. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE United States Signal Corps has recently 
extended its series of observations in the form 
of a daily record of the surface and bottom 
temperature of the rivers and harbors upon 
which the several stations are situated. This, 
while of much interest in a meteorological point 
of view, is also of practical importance in con- 
nection with the subject of introducing useful 
food fishes into the rivers and lakes of the 
United States, as lately provided for by Con- 
gressional enactment. It is well known that 
the possibility of introducing salmon into any 
given stream will depend upon the relationship 
of its temperature during the summer and au- 
tumn to the particular species; some kinds, as 
the true salmon of the North Atlantic (Salmo 
sdar), requiring & summer minimum of at least 
sixty to sixty-five degrees, while others will 
bear a higher temperature. 

We are greatly pleased to chronicle this move- 
ment on the part of the Signal-officé, and hail 
it as an additional evidence of its progressive- 
ness and its determination to use all its resources 
and appliances for the advance of science and in 
the best interest of humanity. 





Later advices from the British ship Challenger 
announce her arrival at Halifax, on the 9th of 
May, and state that she will probably remain 
there about a fortnight. She had steamed from 
Bermuda almost within sight of Sandy Hook, 
and then proceeded direct to Halifax, without 
entering any American port. As usual, in her 
trip from Bermuda she was constantly occupied 
in dredging and sounding, but with no result of 
special importance beyond bringing up in the 
trawl, from a depth of two miles, a block of 
granite four feet by two, and weighing 500 
pounds. This was evidently thrown overboard 
from some vessel, or from one wrecked in that 
vicinity. 





The self-registering tide-ganges of the Coast 
Survey are doing good work not only in record- 
ing tides, but also in catching the fleeting waves 
produced by earthquakes. One of the first cases 
of this kind occurred on the Pacific coast in 





1854. The great earthquake of Arica, in 1870, 
produced a wave that traveled in one-half of a 
day to Honolulu; and in one, two, and three 
days respectively to San Francisco, Melbourne, 
and Yokohama. It is now proposed to use this 
simple instrument at a number of points in the 
Mediterranean Sea as a regular means of record- 
ing the frequent earthquakes that occur there, 
where the systematic daily tides are so slight as 
to be nearly imperceptible. The annual report 
of the observatory at Sydney, New South Wales, 
states that the tide-gauge at that port has re- 
corded fewer earthquake waves than that at New- 
castle (a hundred miles distant), probably owing 
to the more open harbor of the latter. 





The Army Signal-office has established the 
regular publication of a weekly weather chron- 
icle, from which we propose hereafter to draw 
such items as may prove of general interest. 

For the week ending May 28, the Weekly Weath- 
er Chronicle of the Army Signal-office shows that 
one storm has moved from the Upper Missouri 
Valley eastward over the lakes and New England 
to the British Provinces. A second has moved 
from the Northwest over Lake Superior into 
Canada. Besides numerous local thunder-storms 
in various sections of the country, a very severe 
tornado passed over Iowa on the 23d, of whose 
ravages the daily papers have given full accounts. 
The temperature has been generally warm, with 
an average admixture of clear and cloudy weath- 
er, and with considerable fog on. the Atlantic 
sea-board. An unusually heavy rain fell at New 
Orleans and in Southern Louisiana on the 27th 
and 28th, and about two inches of rain fell at 
twenty other stations, apparently mostly in the 
Southern and Western States. We infer from 
the above and from the general reports that the 
season is now highly favorable to all vegetation, 


| notwithstanding the cold, wet, and backward 


spring. 





The death of Stwon Dominique AmEDEE 
TuHieERryY at Paris on the 26th of March last, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age, is announced 
by his family to his friends and correspondents. 
This gentleman was a member of the Institute 
of France, and of various other societies in Eu- 
rope, and was well known in connection with 
his researches in regard to the history and ar- 
cheology of France. 

The salmon eggs supplied to the State of New 
York by the United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries have all been successfully 
hatched at the establishment at Rochester un- 
der the charge of SeTH GREEN; and on the 3d 
of May 30,000 were placed in the head waters of 
the Hudson, 15,000 in Salmon River, and 15,000 
in Oswego River. A number have also been 
placed in certain streams on Long Island. This 
experiment, we trust, will be a successful one; 
and with the additional number to be intro- 
duced hereafter, the work of supplying the wa- 
ters of New York with this valuable food fish 
may be considered as hopefully initiated. 


The 7? of eggs for New Jersey, in charge 
of Dr. J. H. Suack, of Bloomsbury, have also 


been successfully hatched. Of these, 20,000 
were placed in the head waters of the Raritan 
River on the 2d of May. The stream into which 
they were introduced having a very large spring 
at its source, with a capacity of about 200 gal- 
lons per minute, constitutes the head of the 
Raritan. The rest of the supply for that State 
were placed in the Musconetcong, a tributary 
of a Delaware, upon which Bloomsbury is sit- 
uated. 

The 40,000 eggs sent to Pennsylvania were 
taken charge of by THappEvs Norris, and were 
received by him on the 22d of March last. The 
great difference in the temperature of the water 
at Bucksport, Maine, whence they were shipped, 
and that at the hatching establishment near 
Easton, Pennsylvania, considerably endangered 
the young fish, their development being accel- 
erated too rapidly. This involved a loss of 
about one-third of the whole number. The _re- 
mainder, however, escaped further peril, and, 
after being hatched, were allowed to pass into 
the Heitsman Spring Brook, about two miles 
above Easton, and emptying, after a course of 
about two hundred and fifty yards, into the Del- 
aware River. 





The experiment initiated by the California 
Fish Commissioners in 1871, with the assistance 
of SeTH GREEN, in the way of transporting 
young shad from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has 
borne actual fruit, as it appears by an article 
in the Rochester Daily Union, quoted from the 
Vallejo Chronicle of April 20, that a veritable 
shad was taken in a net at the junction of Car- 
quinez and Vallejo straits, opposite the Navy- 
yard magazine. It was about sixteen or seven- 
teen inches long, and, if a genuine shad, was 
about two ~~ old. The sex is not given, al- 
though = ably it was a male. We trust that 
the specimen has been preserved, so that its act- 
ual identification may become possible. Subse- 
quent accounts state that on the 30th of April 
another shad was captured, and that on inquiry 
it has been ascertained that quite a number have 
been taken. ° 





An institution has been founded in Vienna by 
Mr. ANTON M. PALLac, which he calls a Rudoi- 
finum, or Students’ Home—a college of technic- 
al science for students of any nationality. It 
is now announced that this gentleman has ar- 
ranged with the officers of the Rudolfinum to 
furnish free lodgings in that building to three 
hundred professors and teachers, of all nations 
and countries, who intend visiting the Exhibition 
of 1873. The offer is made for the months of 
July, August, and September, and applies alike 
to the professors of royal academies and the 
teachers of any kind of public schools. Early 
application is to be made, giving in each instance 
the name, address, and teaching position of the 
applicant, locality of school or institution in 
which he is engaged, with the date and len 
of time of his desired occupancy of these = 
lodgings. The application is to be addressed to 
the Administration of the Rudolfinum, 4 Meier- 
hofgrasse, Vienna. 





A new fishery law has just been passed by the 
State of Pennsylvania, which provides for the 
appointment of three competent persons, to be 
known as the State Fishery Commissioners, who 
are to hold their offices, unless the commission 
is sooner dissolved by legislative enactment, for 





restoration of the inland fisheries, and to stock 
the same with suitable fish, and also to superin- 
tend the erection of fish-ways as specified in the 
act. Special attention is to be given to the con- 
struction of fish ladders, of which there are to 
be built during the year 1873 one in the Colum- 
bia dam, one in the Clark Ferry dam, one in the 
Shamokin dam, and one in the first dam in the 
Juniata River, above its junction with the Sus- 
Paes for which $25,000 are appropriated. 
uring the year 1874 ladders are to be placed in 
the Muncy, Nanticoke,*and-Lewistown dams, 
one in each of the first two dams occurring on 
the Lehigh River, above its junction with the 
Delaware, and one in the Towanda dam, in the 
north branch of the Susquehanna River, for 
which $30,000 are appropriated. During the 
ear 1875 ladders are to be placed in the Newton 
amilton dam, in the Raystown branch dam, 
and in the third and fourth dams on the Lehigh 
River, above its junction with the Delaware, for 
which an allowance of $20,000 is made, the whole 
amount appropriated thus being $75,000. 

It is provided that these fish-ways must be 
constructed in a manner satisfactory to the Com- 
missioners, and are not to be paid for until ap- 
proved by them. The Commissioners are au- 
thorized to appoint two fish-wardens in each of 
the reaches or stretches of the river immediate- 
ly below the dams mentioned, who are to pro- 
vide against any violation of the fishery laws. 
In the event of New Jersey making an equal ap- 
fae (ogy the expenditure of $5000 is author- 
zed for the present year for the artificial propa- 
gation of shad in the Delaware River. 

The provisions against fish-baskets, eel weirs 
or racks, and similar contrivances, enacted in 
1871, are to extend to all streams in the com- 
monwealth, and the Fishery Commissioners are 
to take due notice of any violation of the law. 
They are required to select suitable locations for 
hatching houses, to stock and to supply the 
waters of the commonwealth with useful food 
fishes, either by distributing the impregnated 
spawn or the fry. For the necessary material 
and services the sum of $10,000 is appropriated. 

All persons hereafter erecting dams in any 
rivers of the State are required to supply fish- 
ways satisfactory to the Commissioners, under a 
severe penalty. The catching of fish of any kind 
witha seine having a mesh less than ten inches(?), 
or by any other appliance excepting the hook and 
line, between the 15th day of June and the 10th 
day of August, is to be considered a misdemean- 
or, and is liable to a fine not exceeding $100, and 
imprisonment not exceeding six months. This 

rovision does not apply to the river Delaware 
low Trenton Falls. 

The act further provides that the capture or 

ssession of any shad taken in the Delaware 

iver or its tributaries below Trenton Falls be- 
tween the 11th day of June and the 10th day of 
August, or above the head of Trenton Falls, or 
any where on the Susquehanna or its tributaries 
within the State, between June 16 and August 
10, shall be punishable by a fine of $5 for each 
fish, although a special exception is made in be- 
half of the Fishery Commissioners of the State, 
the co-riparian States, and the United States 
Commiaaaas of Fish and Fisheries during the 
prohibited period for the purpose of natural or 
artificial spawning or propagation. 

It is also provided that no fish whatever shall 
be taken, either shad or other species, between 
twelve o'clock at night, Saturday, and the ensu- 
ing midnight of Sunday, the penalty to consist 
of the confiscation of the boats and a fine of 
$100. Trenching upon fish-ponds is also made 
punishable, provided due notice be given at the 
ponds or preserves that said waters are private 
property. It is also enacted that no fish shall 

e taken except with hook and line within half 
a mile of any part of a dam or its chute in which 
there is now, or may hereafter be, any fish-way 
for the passage of fish up or down, the penalt 
for the violation of which is not to exceed $100, 
The provisions of this section do not take effect, 
however, until the Ist of March, 1874. 

The Commissioners are to be paid their rea- 
sonable and necessary expenses for the perform- 
ance of their duties, but receive no salary. They 
are required to file a bond in the sum of $10,000 
for the faithful performance of their work. 

The Commissioners appointed under the act 
are Messrs. H. J. Reever, of Easton; B. L. Hew- 
irt, of Hollidaysburg; and James Durry, of 
Marietta. 





Professor Manrsn, of Yale College, has recent- 
ly described, under the name Orohippus agilis, a 
very interesting fossil animal, allied to the horse, 
It was less than a fox in size, but its skull and 
skeleton show many equine characters which in- 
dicate that the genus is intermediate between 
Anchitherium and the less specialized mammals 
of the Pauleotherium type. There were four well- 
developed digits in the fore-foot. The radius 
and ulna were separate, and the latter bone was 
stouter than in Anchitherium. The orbit was 
not inclosed behind, and there was no antorbital 
depression. There were three upper molars and 
four premolars, and the first premolar was near- 
ly as large as the rest. The genus, therefore, 
supplies the only missing link in the genealogy 
of the horse. This unique specimen is from the 
eocene of Wyoming. 





The Brighton Aquarium, under the manage- 
ment, since Mr. Lorp’s death, of Mr. W. SAVILLE 
Kent, late of the British Museum, continues to 
be highly successful. Among the most recent 
additions are several octopus and dogfish, a pair 
of porpoises, and other strange inhabitants of 
the deep; and the number of visitors is great 
beyond expectation. A similar undertaking has 
— a on the east coast, at Lowestoft, 

n () 





The much-vexed question as to whether seals 
are fish or not, as regards the oil to be obtained 
from them, has recently come up in a practical 
shape between the governments of the United 
States and Newfoundland, The fishery treaty 
lately entered into betw the United States 
and Great Britain, and about to go into actual 
operation in the course of the present summer, 
provides that fish oil shall be admitted free, but 
that other oils shall pay a duty of ten per cent. 
This question is one that would be very easy of 
solution if it were purely zoological in its char- 
acter, since, as every one does or should know, 
the seal and porpoise, as well as the whale, are 
warm-blooded mammalia, having nothing in 
common with the fish any more than has the 


three years. Their dutics are to forward the | man who, for the time being, goes into the wa- 





ter for the purpose of bathing. It appears, how- 
ever, to be the general —_ ‘ce With commercial 
nations to class all oils obtained from marine 
objects, whether cetaceans, birds, or fishes, as 
fish oil, and on this ground it is probable that 
the claim of the Newfoundland authorities to 
have seals recognized as fish will be accepted. 


The third annual report of the Commissioners 
of Inland Fish Culture of Rhode Island, pre- 
sented in February, 1873, has just been printed, 
and embraces a report of operations in reference 
to the introduction of shad, salmon, and black 
bass, and in regard to the construction of fish- 
ways. Shad were introduced into the Black- 
stone, Pawtuxet, and Pawcatuck, a supply hav- 
ing been furnished free of cost by the Connecti- 
cut Commissioners. A large number of salmon 
were obtained from Mr. ATKiNs, at Bucksport, 
Maine, as the result of a subscription on the 
part of the State of Rhode Island to the er 
tant enterprise conducted so successfully by Mr. 
ATKINS, and an additional number were present- 
ed by the United States Fish Commissioner. 
Ten thousand young salmon were hatched out 
in the spring of 1872, and the greater part of 
them placed in the Pawtuxet River. 

In the conclusion of their report the Commis- 
sioners ask for an appropriation of one thousand 
dollars for the purpose of constructing a model 
fish-way at Pawtucket, proposing to use the 
newly invented device of Mr. E. A. BRACKETT 
for that purpose. < 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Srrrman was much annoyed in the House of Com- 
mons by amember who kept constantly crying, “t Hear! 
hear!” The witty orator described a fellow who want- 
ed to play rogue, but only had sense enough to play 
fool, and exclaimed, with great emphasis, “ Where 
shall we find a more foolish knave or a more knavish 
fool than he?” “Hear! hear!” shouted the trouble- 
some member. Sheridan turned round, and thanking 
him for the prompt information, sat down amidst a 
general roar of laughter. 





Are the Michiganders any relation to the Portuguese, 
? 


and if so, how much, and what 





At a mission Sunday-school, not long since, a little 
boy was crying bitterly. The teacher upon inquiry 
learned that he had lost hie mother, and she, in sym- 
pathy, remarked to the scholars that no one knew 
what a loss it was until they had lost a mother, and 
that Johnny had good cause for crying. At this mo- 
ment a little urchin jumped up and said, ‘Oh, teacher, 
oe just wait till he gets a step-mother, then you'll 

ear him cry!” 





. > 
What requires more puBessphy than taking things 
as they come ?—Parting with things as they go. 
Coupon, the corpulent banker, was standing in Wall 
Street one hot day in Anguet, “wiping the servile 
— from off his brow,” when a ragged but sharp- 
eyed newsboy accosted him with, “ Please, Sir, tell 
Coupon lugged out his time-piece, and 
looking benignly down on his interlocutor, responded, 
“Just two o'clock.” “All right, old buffer,” said the 
gamin, gathering his rage together for a run; “you 
can sell out for soa’ pase at three.” The insulted 
man of money rai is cane, and making a frantic 
rush for his tormentor, nearly fell over a friend who 
was coming up the street, ‘‘ Hello, Coupon, what's 
the matter ?” said the other. “ Matter!” said Coupon, 
ufting with heat and anger: “ why, one of those news- 
»ys asked me the time, and when I told him two 
o’clock, the impudent young scoundrel said I might 
sell out for soap-grease at three.” ‘ Don’t be in such 
a hurry,” was the malicious response; “it’s only five 
— past two; you've got fifty-five minutes to do 
it in.” 





me the time.’ 





Tue Lancest Morn ever seNowN—The behemoth. 
_ 

“ Arrah, Pat, and why did I marry ye? Jist tell me 
that; for it’s meself that’s had to maintain ye iver 
since the blissed day that Father O’Flanigan sint me 
hum to yer house.” ‘“Swate jewel,” replied Pat, not 
relishing the charge, “ an’ it’s meself that hopes I may 
live to see the day you're a widow waping over the 
cowld sod that kivers me—thin, by St. Patrick, I'll see 
how you get along withont me, honey.” 


The hornet is beautifally defined to be the red-hot 
child of nature. 

by a 

ie othe 


A solicitor who had recently been en 

prominent life-insurance firm returned to 

of his employers, the other day, and complained that 
he had been snub by a gentleman on whom he had 
called. “Snubbed,” cried the m » “snubbed ? 
Why, what did you do that he shotild have snubbed 
you? Ihave solicited life-ineurance from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi, and have never yet been snubbed. 
I have been kicked down stairs, beaten over the head 
with chairs, and thrown out of the window, but 
snubbed I never have been.” The solicitor is driving 
a coal wagon. 














Book-keeping may be taught in a single lesson of 
three words: Never lend them, 





mine 

“Got any medicine?” asked a boy, entering a drug 
store the other “~~ “ Yes, lota of it. What do you 
want?” inquired the “Oh, it don’t make any 
difference, so it’s something lively. Dad is fearful 
bad.” “ What ails him?” asked the clerk. ‘ Dunno,” 
said the boy; “ but he’s run down awful. He just site 
around the stove all day and mopes; he hasn't wal- 
= mother since Christmas. I guess he’s going to 
die !” 


Women like to marry men by the name of William, 


#0 they can have a will of their own. 
ecaaniinaiedhat 


clerk. 








A lady thinks it very strange that whenever she goes 
to the theatre with her husband, he always goes out be- 
tween the acts to get some cloves to chew, 
te 
This is the latest comicthyme: 4 

“ Say so, Sue, Sau-cy Sue, 

Never leave me to sigh so, Sue; 

If you love me, Saucy Sne, 

Wouldn't it be better for to say so, Sue?” 
ge 

An Trish physician was called to examine the corpse 
of another irtehman, who had been assassinated by 
some of his countrymen. “ This person,” said aft- 
er inspecting the body, “‘ was so ill that if he had not 
been murdered, he would bave died half an hour be- 
fore.” 











A lecturer on temperance, while addressing a 
was interrupted by an old bummer, who 
as follows: “ Mister, I take a glass ; 
fact, as often as I ken git it, an’I tell you why. Yer see, 
I knew a fellow onst who acted ternactly a9 yon do; he 
never drunk nothin’ but water. Wa’ he 
he dropped 





; in 


*, and 
york” a bit. "The lecturer left 


mister, go on with 
work!” It didn’t “ 
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the stump fn a hurry. 
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THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


[ue genius of popular nomenclature was nev- 
better evinced than in the aptness of the name 
ved upon the great swamp of the Atlantic 
Lying partly in Virginia and partly in 

North (: 1. it extends north and south some 
} miles. with a mean breadth of ten miles. 


eighteen feet above the level of the 
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ind five navigable rivers and | 
> their rise in it. It is covered 
with a dense growth of timber, 
> $um, and pine, and upon the 
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hich j . ae 
ten intersect it the beech and oak 
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P D gn Its soil is composed for a 
gre oe teh may, and probably 
will, at some time be turned to good account, — 


Its dimensions were firet accurately estimated 
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| nor Beast, Insect nor Reptile, came in View...... 


HARPER'S 


in 1728, when Colonel Wiii1amM Brrp, of West- 
over, was chief of a commission appointed by 
Governor Goocu to survey and fix the boundary 
line between the colonies of Virginia and North 
Carolina. His party painfully toiled through 
the swamp, making about one mile per day ; and 
in the Westover MSS. Colonel Byrv has left an 
entertaining account of the difficulties met wit!:, 
and mingles, in queer fashion, the current le- 
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and Gomorrah formerly stood...... It won'd re- 
quire a great Sum of Money to drain it, but the 
Publick Treasure cou'd not be better bestowed 
than to preserve the lives of his Majesty's Liege 
People, and at the same time render so great a 
Tract of Swamp very Profitable, besides the ad- 
vantage of making a Channel to transport by 
water carriage goods from Albemarle Sound into 
Nansemond and Elizabeth Rivers, in Virginia.” 





[June 14, 1873. 
water-ways connect the main-land with Lake 
Drummond, its centre. WasHincTon’s eye did 
not fail to perceive the uses of the Dismal; un- 
der his influence the Dismal Swamp Canal Com- 
pany was organized, and one small water-way 
from the lake to the main-land still bears his 
name. ‘The later and larger of the two canals 
through the swamp, the ‘‘ Chesapeake and Al- 
bemarle,” leads from the South Branch of Eliz- 
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DISMAL SWAMP.—[Drawn sy W. L. Suerparp.] 
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GOING INTO THE SWAMP—A CHECK ON THE TOW. 








gends touching the wonders of the region with 
acute suggestions as to its future value: ‘‘ Since 
the Surveyors had enter’d the Dismal, they had 
laid Eyes on no living Creature; neither Bird 


Not even a Turkey-Buzzard will venture to fly 


over it, no more than the Italian Vultures will 
| over the filthy Lake Avernns, or the Birds in | 


the Holy Land over the Salt Sea, where Sodom | 





His ‘‘ Majesty's Liege People” had far other 
tasks before them then; yet, in the fullness of 
time, these anticipations have been more than 
fulfilled. Through the northern borders of the 
Dismal two railroads have been driven, leading 
south and west from Elizabeth River; through 
its centre, piercing its whole length, two canals 


have been led, to unite the waters of Chesapeake | 


Bay and of Albemarle Sound, and several minor 


the inland navigation line extending from New 
York Bay to Cape Fear. It admits vessels of 
considerable burden, and steam has for years 
been successfully used upon it. In 1870, 4382 
vessels of all classes passed through it, from the 
tolls and towing of which was realized $58,734. 
This canal uses a single lock of 40 feet by 220 
| feet, and is fed by tidal action, The Dismal 


| abeth into Currituck Sound, and forms a link in 





Jung 14, 1873.] 





Swamp Canal, emptying on the one hand into 
the West Branch of Elizabeth, and on the other 
into Pasquotank River, confines itself more 


strictly to the carriage of the products of the | 


swamp. Steam towage is used upon it success- 
fully, and its business, especially in lumber, is 
very large, the revenue from tolls being about 
$20,000. It is fed chiefly by the waters of Lake 
Drummond, with which it connects by a ‘ feed- 
er” some three miles in length, the “* feeder” be- 
ing a very large ditch, or a very small canal. 
The productions of the Dismal consist chiefly in 
the various forms of lumber—ship timber, boards, 
shingles, staves, railroad ties, and fire-wood. 


In the labor of preparing this lumber for market | 


TRACKING A BOAT-LOAD OF RAILROAD TIES, 


a large force is employed during the dryer sea- 
son of the year. 3 

The tourist who would see the swamp and the 
‘*swampers” in all their glory should embark, 
sav in March, upon a steamer on the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, which is taking to the scene of 
their labors a merry and noisy crew of lumber- 
men. Picked up about Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, and often hired for the season, these 
men are full of their coming exploits with axe 
and saw, the elders swelling with self-importance, 
the younger gaping, awe-struck, to hear the 
wonderful yarns of the ‘‘camps.” Reaching 
the ‘*store” (pronounced ‘‘sto’"’) of their em- 
ployer, the gang debarks, each man to spend all 


TIMBER CUTTERS GOING 
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INTO THE SWAMP. 


No women are 
among them, and if you ask them avhy, they will 
tell you that women once went with a party, and 


he can of his summer’s wages. 


**a man was killed dar.” It is in their camps— 
of brush-wood often, or of cypress bark, open on 


all sides but one—that the true negro character 


comes out. They are a sleepless race, these 
**swampers,” and after working all day they 
drone half the night away in religious discus- 
sions containing the longest words, conducted 
with the utmost gravity, and leading to abso- 
lutely no conclusion, each party gravely assent- 
ing to or denying the positions of the other, 
while neither, it is plain, knows his own mean- 
ing nor that of the other. Their work is severe, 








they are always in mud or water, and their 
diet consists almost solely of bacon and the tra- 
ditional ‘‘ ash-cake :” yet, strange to say, their 
health is good, and they love the life they lead. 
The regular ‘‘ swamper,” however, is often a 
boatman as well as axe man, and the canal is 
seldom without the sight of a heavy-laden light- 
er, long and narrow, propelled by its two **‘ track- 
ers” (from the low Dutch ‘‘ treck’), pushing 
against long poles fastened, as seen in the sketch, 
at the bow and stern. The love of subordination 
is innate in the negro, and of this crew of two 
one is invariably the skipper, the other the com- 
mon sailor, and discipline is always observed. 
The traveler has hardly seen the swamp un- 
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SUPPLY STORE, DISMAL SWAMP. 
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less he has also seen Lake Drummond. He 
reaches it from the Dismal Swamp Canal by the 
‘ feeder” before mentioned. Up this he is tow- 
ed, as shown in the sketch, by a negr®, who 
meets with endless difficulties as his craft runs 
her nose into the bank, or bumps heavily over a 
hidden log; but the good humor of his race sup- 
ports him through it all. 

* ‘The lake itself is a sheet of water whose lon- 
gest diameter is six miles, Uf shore proper it 
has none, but a dense forest bounds it, springing 
up from a watery bog that every where yields to 
the foot. An interior line of gnarled and bat- 
tered trunks seems to mark the former limits of 
the waters, and adds, if aught can add, to the 
desolation of the scene. But one habitation of 
man, the Lone House, is upon its borders, and 
that serves only to make its loneliness the great- 
er. Besides this house, no sign of man or of life 
is perceived. Often for hours together the inky 
waters lie still as glass; the very air is dumb 
and dead; no chirp of bird or ery of beast breaks 
the heavy silence; and the scene recalls those 
imagined pictures which the geologists have 
drawn of the carboniferous age, when the life of 
the planet was vegetable life, and the vast coal 
measures were slowly forming for the use of fu- 
ture man. ‘The hermits of the Lone House are 
little sensible, s0 pow erful is use, of their isola- 
tion, aud have even been heard to pity the lone- 
liness of these who dwell on mountain-tops. 
Brute nature recognizes better how rare is man’s 
presence on the dismal lake. As our artist sat 
and drank in silently the beauty and the sombre 
stillness of the scene, a wild duck, sole tenant 
of the waters, swam up to the boat, and with a 
shocking tameness, came almost within arms- 
length, and sitting motionless and silent’as the 


solemn cypress that rose above it, peered as if 
with wonder that any living thing had come to 
share its sclitude. 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tue Lovets or Arpen,” “Lapy Arp 
LEY's Sroret,” ETO. 


——————— —_—__— 


Book the Second. 


CHAPTER X. 
“O last love! O first love! 
My love with the true, trne heart! 
To think I have come to this your home, 
And yet we are apart.” 

A sLeepLess night; a night of tossing to and 
fro, and mental fever and doubt and uncertainty, 
half- formed resolves, a long struggle between 
love and pride; and the early summer light 
shines on a pale eager face and tired eyes that 
have been watching for the dawn. 

When that laggard morning comes, Elizabeth 
Luttrell has made up her mind to do something 
very desperate, very mad perhaps; she does not 
shrink trom confessing as much to herself; but 
something without doing which she feels she can 
not endure her life. : 

She will see him once more, face to face ; hear 
his voice speaking to her, and her only, once 
more in their lives; touch his hand, perchance, 
in friendly farewell, and then resign herself to 
their inevitable parting. 

Of the reversal of that decree, or that any in- 
fluence she can bring to bear can make him waver 
in his purpose, she cherishes no hope. ‘There 
was that in his speech and manner last night 
which spoke of a resolve no earthly forces could 
shake. What could her selfish passion, her nar- 
vow love, do against a purpose so high, a scheme 
that involved the eternal welfare of millions ? 
For who shall assign the natural limits of the 
missionary’s work, or guuge the width of that 
new world over which his influence shall extend ? 

No; she deluded herself with no hope that he 
might be turned aside, even at the last moment, 
by the witchery of her smiles, by the pathos of 
her tears. She knew now that his world was not 
her world; that wide as the east is from the west 
were his thoughts from her thoughts. She hoped 





nothing, except that he would hear her patient- 
ly when she sought to exonerate herself from 
the charge of inconstancy, or any flagrant wrong 


against him; hear her while she told him the 
true history of her acquaintance with Lord Pau- 
lyn; hear and believe her, and carry away with 
him at least the memory of a woman who had 
loved him dearly, and had never wronged him 
by so much as a thought. 

And then they would shake hands calmly, and 
he would give her his blessing, the blessing of a 
possible saint and martyr; and so he would fade 
forever from her bodily eyes, leaving only that 
image of him which she must carry in her heart 
to the grave. 

‘* | have no pride where he is concerned,” she 
thought, as she paused to consider how vast an 
outrage against the conventionalities she was 
about to perpetrate; ‘‘no more pride than Ma- 
dame de Chantel had in her relations with Fran- 
cis de Sales.” 

‘The up train by which most London-bound 
travelers of the superior or first-class rank were 
accustomed to depart from Hawleigh was a nine- 
o'clock express. She thought it more than prob- 
able that Mr. Forde would go to London as the 
preliminary stage of his journey, and it was just 
ee ible that he might go by that train. If she 
called at his lodging at eight o’elock, she would 

ccure her desired interview; she knew his early 

s, and that he had generally breakfasted and 

Mrs "Rens ts “ my thes hour. : Of what 

say about ‘this aM Y pr ge . wi tight 

cn hatue dabeel. at _— she thought noth- 

MBs . a, woo times, too impetuous 
for profound consideration of consequences, 

She dressed herself quietly while Blanche was 








still asleep. They had a slip of a bath-room, 
converted from the oratory of some medizval 
chatelaine, on one side of their tower ; here Eliz- 
abeth made her toilet, and then crept softly out 
of the bed-chamber without awakening her sister 
from halcyon dreams of new curates yet hidden 
behind the curtain of fate. She went down the 
narrow winding stair, and out by the lobby door, 
unseen by so much’as a servant, and walked, 
by field paths and lanes that skirted the town, 
toward the tranquil d>micile of Mr. Humphreys. 
She recalled that otner summer morning nearly 
a year ago—good heavens, what a long year !— 
when she had gone by the same road to make 
the same kind of unauthorized visit, half in sport 
and half in earnest, defiant, reckless, eager to 
do something that would bring light and color 
into her monotonous life, and desperately in love 
with the man she pretended to hold so lightly. 
Then she had gone to him with a proud sense 
of her power to conquer and bring him to her 
feet, as she had sworn to do the night before in 
the passion of wounded pride. Now she went 
humbled to the dust, convinced of her insignifi- 
cance in the plan of his life; only anxious that 
he should not go away thinking worse of her than 
she deserved. 

The street-door of the Humphreys’ abode— 
radiant in the splendor of newly polished brass 
plate and handle—was standing open as she ap- 
proached. Mrs. Humphreys, engaged in con- 
ference with the butcher, occupied the threshold, 
and paused from her discourse with an aston- 
ished air at seeing Miss Luttrell. 

‘That air, that look of surprise, awakened the 
girl to a sense of the singularity of her untimely 
visit, the peril of petty gossip and small rustic 
scandal in which she stood. She made a feeble 
attempt to protect herself from this hazard. 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Humphreys,” she said, 
with a friendly air. ‘‘I have been for a before- 
breakfast walk round by the common. It is so 
nice after London. I have a message for Mr. 
Forde from papa. Do you think he would come 
down stairs for a few minutes and hear all about 
it? I know he is a very early riser.” 

‘*Oh, Miss Luttrell, what a pity! leastways if 
it’s any thing very particular. Mr. Forde went 
away by the mail-train last night.” 

‘*He went last night!” Elizabeth repeated, 
helplessly. 

‘* Yes, miss. It wasn’t like him to travel of a 
Sunday evening—after that moving sermon, too ; 
there wasn’t a dry eye in the church, I do be- 
lieve. But the ship he sails in—the Columbius— 
leaves Liverpool this afternoon, and there was no 
help for it. I do hope hell have nice weather, 
poor dear gentleman!” added Mrs. Humphreys, 
with a hopeful air, as if he had been about to 
cross the StPaits of Dover. 

This was a death-blow. He had gone away, 
and carried with him to the other end of the 
world the conviction of her faithlessness. 

She went slowly homeward, wondering vague- 
ly what she should do with the remnant of her 
life; how was she to live on for an indefinite 
number of years, and eat and drink and sleep, 
and pretend to be happy, now that he had van- 
ished out of her existence forever. Then a new 
anger against him was slowly kindled in her 
breast. How could he have been so hard, so 
cruel, as to leave her thus, without one last word 
of compassion and forgiveness, without a line of 
farewell ? 

_ “He saw me in the charch last night,” she 
thought, ‘‘ and yet could leave without one touch 
of pity. He can boast of the grandeur of his 
own prospects, the splendor of his own hopes, 
and he has not one thought for my broken life ; 
he cares nothing what becomes of me.” _ 

She brooded over this unkindness with deep 
resentment. What right had he to take posses- 
sion of her soul, and then cast her off coldly to 
this ‘* beggarly divorcement ?” 

** What does he imagine will become of me ?” 
she said to herself. ‘‘I suppose he thinks I 
shall marry Lord Paulyn in spite of his warn- 
ing, and be miserable forever afterward. Or 
does he think I shall repent my sins and join 
some Protestant sisterhood, or die broken-heart- 
ed because of his unkindness ? Oh, if I could 
only die! He might be sorry, perhaps, for that, 
if the news of my death ever reached his dis- 
tant world, or if he were to come back to this 
place some day and find my grave in the church- 
yard, and discover at last that I loved him well 
enough to die of his desertion.” 





Book the Mpirv. 


CHAPTER I. 

“T am wi of my part. 
My torch is ont, and the world stands befere me 
Like a black desert.” 

Turice has the corn ripened on the hill-sides 
and in the valleys round Hawleigh; thrice have 
come and gone all the pleasant sights and sweet 
sounds of summer—dog-roses blooming out their 
bright, brief life in the tangled hedge-rows ; hon- 
eysuckle scenting the mild air of early autumn, 
and lingering late as if loath to leave the earth it 
adorned. Thrice have come the snows and rains 
and general discomforts of winter—the conven- 
tional jovialities of Christmas, church decora- 
tions, charity dinners, infant-school festivities, the 
annual cakes and ale, the slow-going Lent while 
the chilly new-fledged spring flutters its weak 
wings timidly, like a tender bird too soon expelled 
from its nest into a bleak world. All the sea- 
sons, with their unvarying duties—the same things 
to be done over and over again every vear—have 
come and gone three times, and still Gertrude 
trudges to and fro among her poor, scattering 
leaflets of consolation in the shape of small gray- 
paper-covered tracts ; and still Diana embroiders 
a little and sketches a little, and yawns and in- 











dulges her constitutional headache a great deal, 





and laments languidly that the Luttrells are not 
a particularly fortunate family; and still Blanche, 
the pert and lively, lémands of the unanswering 
skies when Provide ce is going to do something 
for the Luttrells. 

There have been changes, however, at Haw- 
leigh. One, a dismal change from the warmth 
and brightness of a comfortable easy-going life to 
the darkness and blankness of the grave. That 
good easy man, Wilmot Luttrell, has slipped out 
of existence almost as easily as he slipped through 
it. His daughters found him in his study one 
dark November morning, two years ago, strick- 
en with paralysis and a partial death, from 
which he was never to recover. He lingered 
long in this doubtful state, helpless, patient, mild 
as he had ever been; was tenderly nursed by 
the four girls, who had at least agreed in loving 
their father dearly at the last—had lingered and 
been conscious of their love and care, until a 
second stroke made all a blank. From this he 
never revived, but expired in that dull sleep, un- 
conscious of the po ; so closing a life which 
had been as gentle and harmless as a child’s. 

This loss—a profound affliction itself—was 
made all the heavier by the fact that it left the 
four girls a difficult problem to solve in the one 
all-important question how they were to live. 
The entire fortune which their father left behind 
him amounted to about three hundred a year, 
exclusive of the Vicarage furniture, which, in its 
decrepitude and shabbiness, may have been 
worth something less than a hundred pounds, 
and the Vicarage plate worth a hundred more. 
With this income and these belongings the girls 
had to begin life for themselves. Aunt Cheve- 
nix came to the rescue with an offer of a hun- 
dred a year from her own purse, and advised 
that Elizabeth should come to live with her, 
and the three other girls go abroad somewhere, 
say Brussels or the south of France, where they 
could live genteelly and improve their minds, 
thereby escaping the loss of caste involved in any 
alteration of théir style of living at Hawleigh. 
But to this they all objected. Elizabeth thanked 
her aunt for the offer of a home in Eaton Place, 
but preferred to remain where she was. ‘‘ You 
would soon be tired of me,” she wrote, ‘‘ when 
you discovered how dreary a companion I n 
am. And forgive me for saying it, auntie, but 
your house was unlucky to me. I could not re- 
enter it without a feeling of horror.” 

Gertrude expressed her gratitude somewhat 
stiffly ; declined to entertain the idea of life-long 
banishment for the sake of gentility; hoped 
that she could more protitably improve her 
mind by the performance of he: duties at Haw- 
leigh than by the cultivation of any new ac- 
complishments at Brussels or Lyons; was not 
ashamed of any diminution of style or luxury 
which their altered cirenmstances might call 
for; thanked Heaven she could live as content- 
edly beneath the humblest roof as beneath the 
loftiest ; and farther informed her aunt that, 
with the consent of her sisters, she had decided 
on taking one of the small semi-detached villas, 
with bay-windows and nice little gardens, in the 
Boroughbridge road. The furniture from the 
Vicarage, such of it as was adapted to this new 
abode, they would retain; also the tea-kettle, 
which was so touching a memorial of all they 
had lost. 

Mrs. Chevenix shuddered as she read these 
two letters. Her nieces in a semi-detached villa, 
at thirty-five pounds a year, in a row of other 
semi-detached villas of the same pattern. What 
a change from the fine old Vicarage, with its ins 
and outs and ups and downs; sunny bow-win- 
dows, magnolia and myrtle shrouded walls ; its 
quaint old tower, everlasting memorial of an- 
cient splendor ; its wide flower garden and grassy 
orchard, sloping to the setting sun! What a 
change! And Gertrude wrote of it as coolly as 
if it were nothing. 

** I think my poor brother might have left me 
the tea-kettle,” she thought; ‘‘it would have 
been very useful for afternoon tea, and it would 
have gone back to the girls afterward.” 

She pondered upon Elizabeth’s letter with a 
deep sigh. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘it is nothing bnt the truth ; 
the girl is sadly changed. I hardly know if I 
should be able to do any thing for her now. All 
her animation is gone; and she has acquired a 
proud, reserved manner that would repel any 
one who was ever so much inclined to admire 
her. She is handsome still; but she certainly 
has contrived to render herself as unattractive as 
it is possible for a handsome young woman to 
be. Did ever any girl throw away such chances 
as she has had ?” 

This meditation was the result of a retrospect- 
ive glance at affairs during Mrs. Chevenix’s last 
visit to Hawleigh, in the autumn before her 
brother’s death. Lord Paulyn had been at Ash- 
combe during that time, and had come frequent- 
ly to the Vicarage, and done his best to renew 
his old intimacy with Elizabeth Luttrell. But 
to all these friendly endeavors the girl had op- 
posed a dead blank wall of coldness and reserve. 
It was in vain for the wily matron to soothe 
and argue. The young man answered her with 
smothered anger. 

‘*There’s no use in talking nonsense, Mrs. 
Chevenix,” he said; ‘“‘she has not forgotten 
that parson fellow yet, and I suppose she never 
means to forget him. What a pity you didn’t 
iet her have her own way and go out with him, 
and devote herself to the evangelization of South- 
Sea Islanders! I wish with all my heart she 
had gone; for then I couldn’t have made a fool 
of myself hanging about here, and exposing my- 
self to the sneers of Hilda Disney and my moth- 
er. 

“*T can not see that the affair is any business 
of Miss Disney's,” Mrs, Chevenix remarked, with 
some hauteur. How dared that dependent young 
person to cross the woof of her schemes! 

‘*Miss Disney has so little business of her 





own that she’s ovliged to think of somebody 
else's,” replied the Viscount, moodily. ‘* Why 
don't you bring her to London, ma'am ?”—mean- 
ing Elizabeth, and not Miss Disney. ‘* You 
might cure her of this wretched infatuation 
there. I suppose she has the fellow’s photo- 
graph, and kisses and cries over it every night.” 

“*She has a great deal too much self-respect 
for that kind of thing,” said Mrs. Chevenix, as 
if she had been inside Elizabeth's brain, and in- 
spected its cellular arrangements from the top- 
most arch of the cerebrum to the base of the 
cerebellum. 

It is possible that this suggestion of Lord 
Paulyn’s may have had some influence with 
Mrs. Chevenix when she offered Elizabeth a 
permanent shelter in Eatgn Place. That offer 
being rejected, she could #i, shrug her shoul- 
ders and resign herself to circumstances. The 
luxurious ease of her own existence, the scent- 
bottle and green fan, made a powerful armor 
against the slings and arrows of other people's 
bad fortune. If her favorite niece preferred ob- 
scure poverty to rank and wealth, she must needs 
indulge her humor. 

“* After all, it makes no real difference to 
me,” she said to herself. ‘I only lose the in- 
direct advantage of connection with the peerage. 
Such an alliance must have given me the entrée 
to the very best society; and I feel that I could 
have been of the greatest use to a young woman 
suddenly elevated to such a position. But it is 
idle to regret the decrees of Providence.” 

So Mrs. Chevenix resigned herself to the in- 
evitable, thanked Heaven that she possessed a 
good cook and a faultless dress-maker, and went 
her way calmly rejoicing, knowing no weariness 
of that unvarying round of tea-drinkings and 
dinner-eatings and at-homes which she called 
good society. But she seldom omitted to search 
her Morning Post for any small record of Lord 
Paulyn’s existence that might perchance adorn 
its columns, and she even went so far as to sub- 
scribe to a fashionable sporting newspaper which 
was more frequently graced by his lordship’s 
name. 


Life seemed new and strange to Elizabeth in 


“ithe semi-detached villa on the Boroughbridge 


road, strange with a bitter strangeness. A lofty 
soul should be, doubtless, independent of its 
earthly dwelling-place. ‘‘My mind to me a 
kingdom is;” ‘Stone walls do not a prison 
make, nor iron bars a cage.” Very noble sen- 
timents in their way, but not given to the com- 
mon herd of humanity. Elizabeth’s soul was not 
so lofty as to rise superior to the influences of her 
habitation. She felt the change of tenement 
sorely, felt like some lost creature in the square 
bandboxical rooms, the prim narrow passage 
with its pert gas-lamp, the steep straight stairs 
smelling of copal varnish ; almost as ill at ease 
as some wild denizen of the forest that has been 
shifted from the vast cavern where he roamed 
and rolled at large to some straitened den in a 
zoological garden. 

And the Vicarage furniture—objects which, 
from old association, these girls loved dearly— 
how mean and shabby and woe-begone that poor 
old furniture looked in the new smart rooms, with 
their cheap modern paper-hanging, and trumpery 
cornices, and sprawling plaster roses in the cen- 
tre of their ceilings! The old cracked Chelsea 
shepherd and shepherdess, which had seemed 
the natural ornaments of the tall narrow wooden 
mantel-shelf in the Vicarage drawing-room, had 
the forlornest air upon the polished marble slab 
in the new house. Diana's grand piano filled 
the small back drawing-room, the big old cane- 
seated sofa blocked the bay-window in the front 
drawing-room. Nothing fitted into an embra- 
sure, or adapted itself to the shape of the rooms ; 
and it was only when Gertrude brought that in- 
estimable quality which she called her common- 
sense, and which Blanche called her domineering 
way, to bear upon the subject, and by banishing 
this article and shifting the other, reduced the 
rooms to something like order, that they became 
simply habitable. Graceful, or elegant, or pic- 
turesque they never would be. Had the new 
tenants been able to buy bright modern furniture, 
on a toy-shop scale, they might have indued the 
rooms with a certain doll’s-house prettiness ; but 
the salvage from the Vicarage looked what it 
was, the poor remnant of departed fortune. 

There was a room down stairs, under the 
back drawing-room, half sunk in the earth, but 
provided with a small bay-window, a sham mar- 
ble mantel-piece, and described by the house 
agent as a breakfast-room. This the Misses 
Luttrell made their refectory. 

** Of course in a decent house it would be the 
housekeeper’s room,” said Blanche, the day she 
firet dined in this earthy chamber. ‘‘I shall 
always feel as if we were cheating the servants 
out of their natural rights by occupying it.” 

Thus began their new lives. Every one called 
upon them, and admired their new abode, and 
discussed the new vicar, and sympathized and 
approved and consoled. And Gertrude pro- 
nounced with satisfaction that their social status 
remained firm as a rock. They had two serv- 
ants, an irreproachable parlor-maid, who was 
never seen without a starched muslin apron, and 
every thing was done in the nicest manner, They 
had a garden which might have been covered by 
a good-sized Turkey carpet, but which was laid 
out in the last approved style; flower beds of 
the tessellated-pavement pattern ; scrolls and par- 
allelograms, and open-tart designs done in plants 
of the honseleek and monse-ear tribes ; jam-tart 
patterns in scarlet geranium and brown leafage, 
lobelia and petunia after the manner of the Duch- 
ess of Wiltshire’s parterre at the cottage near 
Haverstock. It is astonishing what great effects 
may be produced in the area of a Turkey carpet 
by a young lady of Gertrude Luttrell’s tempera- 
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fices,” she said, complacently. ‘‘ But whatever 


I have must be of the best.” : 

To say that Elizabeth lived in this circum- 
scribed home would be tosay too much. She ex- 
isted—as toads have been believed to exist lock- 
ed in marble, or comfortably niched in a block of 
coal, Yet not so patiently as these quiescent 
reptiles did she bear her fate. Her lips were 
mute, it is true, for she had a scornful impatience 
of sisterly consolation, but her soul complained 
perpetually. Like Job, she remonstrated with 
her Maker, and demanded why she was not per- 
mitted to die. All the anguish of this slow dull 
year had not been enough even to undermine her 
vigorous young life. There was scarcely the de- 
pression of a muscle in the firm round white 
arms, no cavernous hollows spoiled her oval 
cheeks. She was paler than of old; that fugi- 
tive color which had come and gone in such flash- 
es of brightness two years ago was rarely seen 
now; her eyelids had a heavy look that hinted 
of sleepless nights; but these were all the out- 
ward changes that had been wrought by Malcolm 
Forde’s abandonment and her father’s death. 

“*T never could have believed I loved my fa- 
ther so much,” she said to herself, sadly, one dis- 
mal December afternoon, when she had taken a 
lonely walk as far as the road before the Vicar- 
age, and had seen the fire-glow shining through 
the old-fashioned casement of her father’s study. 
She had stood for a little while looking across the 
lawn at that cheery glow, with an aching heart, a 
heart that seemed to ache from very emptiness. 

“* My little world has vanished like a dream,” 
she thought; ‘‘the waters have swept over it, 
iand left me standing on a barren rock in a great 
pathless sea. If I could only die, like papa, and 
make an end of it!” 

Among those pleasing testimonies of the 
world’s esteem which were offered to the sisters 
at this sad juncture was a ceremonious call from 
Lady Paulyn and Hilda Disney. The two la- 
dies drove over from Ashcombe one afternoon in 
the ancient chariot, conducted by a postilion 
who had the aspect of a farm-laborer in disguise, 
but at the same time looked more imposing than 
a coachman. 

Hilda had her customary air of lady-like in- 
difference, but the dowager peered and pried, 
and expressed profoundest interest in the affairs 
of the four sisters. 

‘*And you really think of remaining in this 
pretty little house,” she said, with a gracious 
wonder, peering at them keenly from under her 
shaggy old eyebrows all the while, and peering 
especially at Elizabeth. ‘*‘Do you know I’m 
rather surprised at that. I should have thought 
this poky old town would have been insufferable 
to you all after your loss, and that some nice 
place abroad would have suited you better, where 
you could have had a little pleasant English so- 
ciety in the nice, inexpensive Continental style : 
Bruges, for instance, or Courtrai. I've heard 
there are English people at both those towns—or 
Dijon, or some retired little German town where 
things are cheap.” 

‘*T have duties and pleasures at Hawleigh 
which I could never have in a Roman Catholic 
town,” said Gertrude. 

“There seems to be a prevailing idea that 
transportation for life is the only remedy for 
our grief,” said Elizabeth, not a little contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘I wonder our friends don’t suggest Nor- 
folk Island or Botany Bay at once. Or, since 
transportation is abolished, the government ought 
to erect a special building at Portland or Dart- 
moor for young women who are left alone in the 
world.” 

The dowager vouchsafed no notice of these 
impertinent observations in the way of speech, 
but she gave Elizabeth a look from beneath those 
bristling penthouses which was not one of su- 
preme affection. 

** You haven’t asked after my son, Miss Lut- 
trell,” she said, turning sharply upon Gertrude, 
after rather an awkward pause, during which 
Miss Disney had looked straight out of the win- 
dow with an absent air, as if she had been as- 
sisting at a visit to cottagers in whose spiritual 
or temporal welfare she had no personal interest. 

‘*] beg your pardon,” stammered Gertrude, 
confused by this sharp attack. ‘I hope Lord 
Paulyn is well.” 

** He is very well, and I hope heis on the high- 
road to being very happy.” 

Blanche, having nothing particular to do, and 
not feeling herself called upon to sustain any part 
in the conversation, happened to be amusing her- 
self by the contemplation of Miss Disney. She 
saw the fair, cold face flush, and the thin lips 
contract themselves ever so little at this moment. 

**T suppose that means that he is going to be 
married,” said Diana, ‘‘ if one may be allowed 
to hazard a guess.” 

** How quick you young ladies are when mar- 
riage is in question!” replied the dowager, gra- 
ciously. ‘Yes, I have every reason to hope 
that Reginald has at last made up his mind to 
settle. It will be such a happiness to me if he 
can only be induced to give up that horrid ra- 
cing-stud, his place neat Newmarket, and his 
dreadfully expensive stables in Yorkshire; but 
if he can’t be persuaded to so wise a step. he 
will at any rate be better able to afford to ruin 
himself. The young lady to whom he is almost 
engaged is one of the richest heiresses in En- 
gland. She has not rank, I admit; but the op- 
pression of the income tax has long ago stamped 
out my conservative proclivities. I have no 
prejudices, Miss Luttrell, and can appyeciate the 
grandeur of position attained by a man who be- 
gan life by wheeling barrows, and could now 
write a check for a hundred thousand pounds 
without feeling himself any poorer when it had 
been cleared. That is what I call true nobility.”” 

*The barrows or the check-book, Lady Pau- 
lyn?” asked Elizabeth. 

‘*The upward progress from one point to the 
other,” replied the dowager, with dignity. ‘I 





am told that Mr. Ramsay, the great contractor, 
eats pease with his knife, and is somewhat the 
slave of habit in the matter of not cleaning his 
nails. But I hope I have a soul above such triv- 
ialities. Nothing would give me gréfiter pleas- 
ure than to welcome Mr. Ramsay's only child as 
my daughter.” 

Having made this announcement, and even 
deigned to refresh herself with macaroons and 
cherry brandy (made two summers ago with the 
dear old Vicarage cherries from the orchard Eliz- 
abeth loved), Lady Paulyn departed. But not 
before she had again expressed her wonder that 
the Misses Luttrell should prefer Hawleigh to a 
delightful Belgian town, with canals and stiff little 
avenues, where they might pace to and fro, and 
sit on benches, unjostled by any vulgar crowd, 
or such a place as Dijon, which must surely be a 
most agreeable town for English residents, since 
the very name had quite a romantic sound. The 
dowager lingered so long to discuss these points 
after she had risen to take her departure that it 
was dusk when the chariot went jingling off, to 
the delight of the adjacent villas. 

**Tt was really very good of her to come,” 
said Gertrude, watching the departing equipage 
complacently from the bay-window. ‘*What a 
noise that postilion makes! It is a satisfaction 
to let our new neighbors see we are on visiting 
terms with the best county people. I trust | am 
above attaching an undue value to such things; 
but I do not pretend to be ignorant of their in- 
fluence.” 





trude involved in a pious biography, from which 
she read stray passages now and then for the 
deification of her sisters. It was not a lively 
evening, any more than the rest of the evenings 
which these young women spent together in the 
unfamiliar drawing-room, with its lingering odor 
of size and plaster of Paris; but their manner 
of life seemed to Elizabeth just a Nttle more 
dreary than usual to-night. 

She was meditating upon all she had lost—in 
love and ambition alike bankrupt; of all the 
dreams that she had dreamed, from her early 
visions of pomp and pleasure with some un- 
known being who should arise out of space, like 
King Cophetua, at the right moment, and lift 
her up to the high places of the earth, to her 
later and more womanly dream of sweet sacri- 
fices made for the man she loved. And she 
had lost all. Of these much-cherished dreams 
there had come no fulfillment; and being older 
and wiser now, and having lost the faculty of 
dreaming, there was nothing left her but the 
dull realities of the waking world as represented 
by a trim little newly built villa in the Borough- 
bridge road. 

‘* If I had been wiser, I suppose I should have 
fallen back upon my old ideas of life when Mal- 
colm Forde flung me off, and married Lord 
Paulyn,” she thought. ‘‘A word would have 
brought him back to me. But now even that 
miserable alternative is lost, and there is noth- 
ing left for me but life for ever and ever shut up 
in this narrow den with my sisters. 1 might 
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“HE WENT LAST NIGHT.” 


“* Good of her, indeed !” cried Blanche, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Horrid old thing! Any body could 
see that she came to crow over Lizzie. Wicked 
old she-miser! I do verily believe she would 
like her son to marry the only daughter of Beel- 
zebub if she had plenty of money.” 

“* What a pity you didn’t marry him when you 
had the opportunity, and keep mamma's pearl 
necklace, Lizzie!” Diana said, with a yawn. 
“Tt would have been advancement for all of us. 
And here we are screwed up for life, I suppose, 
in this poky little house, instead of having the 
run of half a dozen splendid places.—Ring for 
tea, Blanche, please. If it were not for the 
comfort of our early cup of tea, I should be al- 
most tired of life.” 

** Almost. tired! I have hardly ever ceased 
to be tired of it since I was seventeen,” exclaim- 
ed Elizabeth, with infinite scorn. 

**Only for one brief bright summer-time of 
love and hope,” she thought, by way of rider to 
that contemptuous speech. 

Sha was silent for the rest of that evening, 
sitting idle in a shadowy corner apart, while the 
otfer three clustered round the lamp; Diana 
and Blanche engaged in elaborate fancy-work, 
which gave occasion for perpetual discussions 
about point de Venise, and Sorrento bars; Ger- 





go and live with Aunt Chevenix, certainly; but 
that would be just a little worse. I have lost 
all taste for the kind of society my aunt is so 
fond of, and I should have less liberty there than 
I have here.” 

She thought a good deal about Lord Paulyn 
that night—not so much of him individually as 
of all that he could have given her—the grand- 
eur, the independence, the power; that strong 
wine of pleasure which, if not happiness, was at 
least intoxication; that ideal existence among 
beautiful scenes, or surrounded with all the 
graces of art and luxury, the very dream of 
which had been fair enough to brighten her life 
in days gone by. He had offered her all these 
things, and she had rejected them, without a 
pang, for the love of Malcolm Forde. 

“And how noble a return he made me for 
my constancy !” she thought, bitterly, with more 
anger against her lost lover than she had felt 
for a long time. 

After this, she thought very often about the 
brilliant position she had rejected, and for the 
first time thought of it with a vague regret. It 
was in her nature to hold a treasure lightly so 
long as it lay at her feet, and to appreciate it 
when it was lost to her. She had scorned the 
idea of a marriage with Lord Paulyn, while that 


faithful admirer had shown himself eager and 
devoted. She wondered a little at her own fool- 
ishness now that he was about to unite himself 
with some one else. 

There may have been more excuse, perhaps, 
for these sordid thoughts in the joylessness of 
her présent existence. Her life was so utterly 
barren—every morning the beginning of a day 
which must needs be the repetition of yesterday 
—the to-morrows stretching before her blank 
as the pages of an unused memorandum-book. 

It is true that she might have occupied her- 
self, like Gertrude, in visiting the sick and poor, 
since she was gifted with the power of winning 
their confidence and even their affection. But 
she avoided this natural resource of lonely spin- 
sterhood with an obstinate aversion. What! go 
among these people whom she had served for 
his sake? Ally herself with the last new cu- 
rate—a thin pale-faced slip of a man with sandy 
whiskers? Descend to all the trivialities of the 
district-visiting community now that Ais godlike 
form no longer moved among that common 
herd? This was what she could not do. 

Even the grave old churches, in which she 
had sat from her youth upward, were distaste- 
fulto her. Their aspect reminded her too keen- 
ly of all she had lost—the good harmless father, 
the lover she had loved so madly. She seemed 
to hear the echoes of voices that sounded in those 
stony aisles no more. 

The new vicar was a pompous red-faced man, 
who very rarely fatigued himself with the litany 
or lessons, and who read the communion service 
in a fat voice, as if he had taken the ten com- 
mandments under his especial protection, and 
preached sermons on abstruse doctrinal points 
over the heads of his flock. The. vicar’s wife 
was young and fashionable, and put the simple 
Hawleigh folks to shame by the elegance of her 
attire. She had essayed to patronize the Misses 
Luttrell, and had told them about the changes 
she meant to make by-and-by in that dreadful 
barn, the Vicarage, and had congratulated them 
on their transference from that ancient tene- 
ment to a modern habitation. Diana and this 
lady got on very well together, but between the 
vicaress and Elizabeth there prevailed a quiet 
antipathy. 

It was doubtless her own fault that Eliza- 
beth was lonely. Her sisters had their little 
batches of dear friends, and visited a good deal 
in a quiet way soon after their father’s death, 
and entertained their acquaintance with after- 
noon tea; but Elizabeth's soul rebelled against 
this humdrum sociality ; her footsteps refused to 
tread this beaten track of every-day provincial 
life. She preferred lonely wanderings in the 
very teeth of January’s northeasters, on the com- 
mon and in the familiar lanes where she had 
walked so joyously with her lover in the brief, 
sweet days of courtship. 

If she had cherished the faintest hope of his 
return to her, she might have been patient, she 
might have endured the weariness of the present, 
cheered by a fair vision of the future. But she 
deluded herself with no such hope. She had, 
on the contrary, a settled conviction that, once 
having put his hand to the plow, for Malcolm 
Forde there would be no turning backward. She 
had lured him for a little while out of his chosen 
path; but having broken loose from her feeble 
snare, he was the very last of men to return to 
the net. z 

** He was always sorry that he loved me,” she 
thought, ‘‘and there was a look of raptare on 
his face when he preached his farewell sermon, 

like the joy of a man who has escaped from a 
great peril.” 

They heard no more of Lord Paulyn's ap- 
proaching marriage, standing almost alone, so 
far as Hawleigh proper went, in the proud priv- 
ilege of the dowager’s acquaintance; but Ger- 
trude and Diana were not slow to retail the news 
in their morning calls and five-o’clock teas. Miss 
Ramsay and her possessions were enlarged upon 
the husbands and brothers referred to as au- 
thorities upon the commercial world—every one 
having his pet theory as to which Ramsay was 
the great Ramsay who had begun by wheeling 
barrows, one party clinging tenaciously to a 
certain Peter Ramsay, Son, and Bilge, in the 
shipping line, and another pinning its faith to 
Alexander Ramsay, the great contractor. Fash- 
ionable newspapers were watched, but shed no 
light upon the subject, nor did the local journals 
give tongue. 

**T don’t believe there’s a syllable of truth in the 
whole story,” exclaimed the outspoken Blanche, 
during one of these discussions, from which Eliz- 
abeth was absent. ‘‘ I dare say it’s all that nasty 
old woman’s invention. Lord Paulyn was des- 
perately in love with my sister Lizzie, and made 
her ever so many offers. And she, wicked old 
thing, wants us all to go aud bury ourselves in 
ome dead-and-alive Kelgian town, where we 
should be driven mad by the carillon ringing 
every half hour from the rickety old church 
towers.” ; 

Miss Luttrell reproved her sister severely for 
the impropriety of these remarks, and the com- 


pany generally looked incredulous, It was not 
to be supposed that any reasonable being would 
believe in Elizabeth's rejection of the lord of 


Ashcombe. He might have hung about her a 
good deal—compromising her by his attentions, 
to the rupture of that foolish engagement with 


his coronet at her feet—that he had said to her, 
‘« Be mistress of Ashcombe, in Devon, and Har- 
berry Castle, in Yorkshire, the Grange, near 
Newmarket, and the old family mansion in St. 
James's Square,” and that she had deliberately 
rejected him—to believe this was too much for 
the imaginative power of Hawleigh. 

Yet the day came before very long when the 
eyes of Hawleigh were opened, and the eyebrows 
of Hawleigh lifted in surpassing wonder. 





(To BE CONTIXUED.] 
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GEORGE W. MATSELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE.—[{Puor, sy C- D, Frepricks & Co.) 


THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
OF POLICE. 


Mr. Georce Wittram Mat- 
SELL, our new Superintendent of 
Police, is a native of England, 
where he was born in 1806. He 
came to this country with his par- 
ents when six years of age, and 
while still quite young became 
a‘clerk in a bookseller’s store. 
Here he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the business, and 
after a while invested his say- 
ings in a bookstore of his own 
at Chatham and Pearl streets, 
where he remained for about ten 
years. In the interval he be- 
came a member of a political 
club, and acquired sufficient in- 
fluence to be elected a police jus- 
tice, sitting at the Tombs Police 
Court. 

In 1844 the new Municipal Po- 
lice was organized, to take the 
place of the wretched village sys- 
tem prevailing up to that time, 
and Mayor HavemrrYer, whose 
first choice for Superintendent 
of the new force was not con- 
firmed, nominated Mr. Matseti 
for the position, and he was at 
once confirmed by both boards 
of Aldermen. He held the po- 
sition for thirteen years. The 
chief police events with which 
he had to deal were the Astor 
Place riot and the disturbances 
which generally disgraced the 
city on election days. The po- 
lice force was still inefficient, 
the Aldermen having the appoint- 
ment of the men, and filling the 
ranks svith their political friends 
and dependents. 

In 1857 the Metropolitan Po- 
lice act was passed by the State 
Legislature, consolidating the po- 
lice departments of the counties 
of New York, Kings, Richmond, 
and Westchester. Frrnanvo 
Woop, then Mayor of New 
York, and Mr. Marsety refused 
to obey the new law, and their 
resistance led to the lamentable 
conflict of June 16, 1857, be- 
tween the old and the new force, 
in which several of the latter 
were fatally wounded, when 
the timely appearance of the 
Seventh regiment on the scene 
of action was all that prevented 
the struggle from assuming more 
alarming proportions. On the 
following day the Metropolitan 
Police Commissioners ordered 
Superintendent MarTse.t to ap- 
pear before them at the new Po- 
lice Head-quarters, and upon his 
disobeying the order he was tried 
for the offense, and dismissed the 
Department. The Commission- 
ers then appointed FREDERICK 
W. Tattmapce Superintendent 
of Police. ‘The hopelessness of 
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BENDER, THE KANSAS MURDERER.—[Puorocnaruep sy W. F. Kiruorsx, Cevan Rarms, lows.) 


the conflict soon became apparent 
to Mayor Woop, and the author- 
ity of the new Commissioners 
was firmly established. 

Mr. Matset now finds him- 
self. again in his old position, 
‘Thongh sixty-seven years old, he 
is still vigorous and energetic, 
No municipal officer holds a more 
important or more responsible 
position, and that he may fill it 
creditably is the hope of all good 
citizens. 


THE KANSAS MURDERS, 


On Sunday evening, the 25th 
of May, the Police Marshal at 
Ely Station, Iowa, arrested an old 
man whose appearance identified 
him, to the satisfaction of the 
Marshal, with the murderer Bren- 
per, of whose atrocities a full ac- 
count was given in the last num- 
ber of the Weekly. The man was 
sullen and reticent, and it was 
with great difficulty that he was 
forced to sit for a photograph, 
The police authorities who have 
him under arrest have not the 
slightest doubt of his identity, his 
appearance tallying in every par- 
ticular with the description” of 
BENDER received by them from 
Kansas, No other members of the 
family have yet been arrested, and 
there seems to be no clew to the 
direction in which they have fled. 


THE DREXEL BUILDING. 


Tuis splendid‘structure, Which 
was occupied on the lst of May, 
was constructed from designs by 
the well-known architect, Mr. 
Artuur GILmay, of this city. 
It extends 107 feet 10 inches on 
Wall Street, and 102 feet 10 
inches on Broad Street, with a 
short side at the junction of 13 
feet 6 inches. ‘The depth of 
the building is 82 feet on the 
south line, and 75 feet on the 
east line, making on the ground- 
plan almost a square. It in- 
cludes a deep cellar, a basement, 
and seven stories above, making 
a total height from the level of 
the sidewalk to the highest point 
of about 112 feet. 

The ground for the site, with 
the buildings thereon, was. pur- 
chased early last year, and at 
noon on May 1 a force of 
about six hundred workmen cofa- 
menced the demolition of the old 
buildings, For two weeks they 
were busy day and night, until the 
site was cleared. The amount 
paid for the ground and the build- 
ings was $995,000; the new 
building cost about $500,000, 
making an aggregate cost of 
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about #1,495,000. It is constructed in the 
most elegant and substantial manner. The 
foundation walls are nowhere less than three 
feet in thickness, and are constructed of brick 


and stone laid in cement. ‘The upper walls are 
two feet six inches in thickness on the first sto- 
rv, two feet two inches on the second story, an | 
from the third story to the top two feet. The 
walls are of brick, laid in cement, lime, and 
sharp-grit sand mortar, fronted with white Ver- 
mont marble. A Mansard-roof of iron and slate 
surmounts the building. The upper stories are 
made available for business purposes by two pas- 
senger elevators, running independently of each 
other, and so constructed that the car would in- 
stantly stop should an accident occur to the run- 
ning gear. All the offices are fitted up with 
equal attention to elegance and convenience, and 
it would be difficult to find in New York or any 
other city a more commodious and magnificent 
banking house than the Drexel Building. The 
first floor is occupied by Drexet, Moraan, & 
Co.; Morton, Buss, & Co.; and the Leather 
Manufacturers’ Bank. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 

Every body is puzzled by the extraordinary 
caprices of love-making. The ladies who say in 
novels th. they can not understand ‘‘ what he 
could see in her” are generally held up to ridi- 
cule as obviousiy blinded by jealousy. And yet 
their want of perception is not only sincere, but 
is shared by perfectly impartial spectators. 
When we see the way in which marriages are 
brought about in the world, we wonder that the 
pursuit of match-making should be found so in- 
teresting by amiable persons. Of course match- 
making as a variety of fortune-hunting is only 
too intelligible ; but there is a match-making of 
a mich less sordid variety. All amiable women 
take the keenest delight in attempting to pair 
off their friends and relations according to their 
own views of the fitness*of things. And yet 
they are always meeting with the strangest and, 
at first sight, the most unaccountable disap- 


pointments. ‘The man of intellect has an extraor- 
dinary taste for stupid women; the handsome 
man of fashion is carried off by a poor, ugly, 


aud commonplace woman ten years older than 
himself; the pompous prig secures the brightest 
and liveliest of her sex; fox-hunters attract po- 
etesses, and poets marry wives W ho can do noth- 
ing but mend their shirts. Such strange con- 
trasts have led to the development of the plausi- 
ble theory that people are attracted rather by 
qualities complementary than by qualities sim- 
ilar to their own. ‘This doctrine, however, fails 
by being too comprehensive. We must admit 
that like often attracts like; and if we add that 
like also attracts unlike, we have a theory which 
explains nothing because it explains every thing. 
Every match that ever was or ever will be made 
may be brought under one category or the other ; 
but until we can give some reason for telling be- 
forehand which set of causes is likely to be oper- 
ative in a given case we are no nearer an ex- 
planation than we were before. The only general 
rule at which we have been enabled to arrive by 
experience is the rather discouraging one that 
peopie whom we like always marry people whom 
we dislike. Friends seem to have a perverse 
delight in forming new combinations which may 
be as discordant as possible with their ancient 
ties. We do not, however, see our way to erect- 
ing any philosophical theory upon this experi- 
ence, unless as it goes to illustrate Artemus 
Ward's doctrine of the *‘ cussedness” of things 
in general. 

The philosopher has yet to arise who will be 
able to tell us from the inspection of a young 
lady or gentleman what will be the character of 
his or her future partner. Mere contiguity is 
very often a sufficient explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, A man and woman brought together 
in Robinson Crusoe’s island would almost inev- 


itably. fall in love, however unpromising their 
characters might be. And though a city is very 
unlike a desert island, there are frequently situ- 
ations, even in the nost crowded societies, where 
conditions substantially similar are reproduced. 


There are circumstances under which it would 
be almost a breach of good manners not to in- 
dulge in a little flirtation. A human being has 


such a variety of strong feelings in a state of so- 
lutioy that any object will be sufficient to deter- 
mine their crystallization. This is, indeed, the 


primary axiom on the subject. We have all a 
vast amount of disposable emotion; we all long 
to admire and to be admired; we are grateful 
for compliments ; we wish to have something to 
call our own; we want our sentiment to be con- 
firmed by sympathy-—and therefore, when once 
any accident has, so to speak, drawn the sluices, 
a whole torrent of emotion rushes into the chan- 
nel provided for it, and we attribute to the one 
external and assignable cause what really results 
from our own states of feeling. Because a par- 
ticular match has exploded the magazine, we 
absurdiy argue that no other match would have 
done equally well. We set up the first idol that 
comes to hand, and suppose that its perfections 
are the sole cause of our worship, when, in fact, 
the desire to worship something has prepared us 
to prostrate ourselves before any shrine that of- 
fers itself. Love being a compound of so many 
forces, any one which is set in action draws all 
the rest after it by the principle of association. 
4! all this does not answer the question as to 
ur choice is first determined. A young 
nan ina large city may see some hundreds 
‘ladies before he is brought down by one 
Pst ae among the least apparently at- 
ale which is constantly recuringy ne toe 
; rec g, and a solution 
of. it would be of immense value to all matet 
makers, whether of the loftie; or the wet a . 
ety. What is the most promising + ne i i son 
tack? Which of all the causes that man eet 
a hat may precipi- 
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have taken the first step toward placing an oc- 
cupation now pursued on purely empirical prin- 
ciples upon true scientific grounds. 








THE “LION KING.” 


AN artist to whom Van Amburgh once gave 
permission to sketch the animals in the perform- 
ing cage, while making a careful study of a mag- 
nificent tiger, hit upon a discovery which de- 
prived the memory of the great ‘‘ Lion King” of 
all heroic associations. He thus tells the story: 

On arriving at the extremities of the tiger, 
anxious to express the peculiar action of clawing 
natural to all the feline tribe, I essayed to irritate 
him with the handle of a hoe used for scraping 
out the dens, trusting that he would strike at it 
with his paw. It was all in vain, I could not 
procure the demonstration of talons necessary for 
my purpose, although I over and over again tried 
to bring him to the scratch. In despair I gave 
it up and sat down and smoked, considering what 
next to do, when I presently observed that my 
striped model beauty had prepared himself for a 
siesta, and in his abandon had thrust out his huge 
foot beneath the bottom bar, so that it hung list- 
lessly on the ontside, in a sort of drooping posi- 
tion. Softly, almost imperceptibly, smoothing it 
down with one hand—a sensation that evidently 
gave him pleasure and confidence—I with the 
other tenderly drew open his toes, still continu- 
ing the mesmeric movement. He at first half 
opened his terror-striking eyes, and gazed dozing- 
ly but inquiringly at me, as much as to say, 
**What are you going to do?” I did not, how- 
ever, desist, but cautiously continued my exami- 
nation ; nor was I to be satisfied until I had thor- 
oughly ascertained the truth of my suspicions— 
he had no claws. They had been extracted as 
you would extract the finger nail of a human be- 
ing, and the toes afterward cauterized. 

Upon carefully scrutinizing the feet of the oth- 
er animals I soon made assurance doubly sure, 
and incontrovertibly convinced myself that they 
had all been served alike; from the lion to the 
leopards they were clawless. The conclusions 
I immediately came to within myself at this 
astounding mutilation were these: Here is be- 
yond comparison the very handsomest and no- 
blest collection of wild beasts ever seen together, 
tame, submissive, and tractable as domestic-bred 
animals, in most superb coat, fat as moles, and 
apparently as affectionate and grateful for kind- 
ness as would be the most intelligent and faithful 
of man's companions ; the one great and account- 
able reason for this is that in themselves—their 
courage, their ferocity, and their savage natures 
—they are vanquished, annihilated, utterly un- 
done and demoralized. Plundered of their weap- 
ons, offensive and defensive, their very heart- 
strings torn asunder, their quick, sensitive natures 
crushed out—cast off the rack, cowed, bleeding, 
benumbed, and incapable, to obey the will of their 
torturer. ‘‘Ah,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ poor beautiful 
pampered creatures, you are not what you seem ; 
you are no longer lions and tigers, rulers of des- 














erts and jungles; unhappy, miserable brutes, I 
pity you from my heart; nevertheless, in your 
low estate you are yet more admirable than 
man!” 

On returning to the hotel, when alone with 
Van Amburgh I made a point of reciting to him 
my accidental discovery of his secret ‘‘ ways and 
means” of obtaining his surprising supremacy. 
His embarrassment and confusion were at first 
profound and helpless, but to me, in my disgust, 
really enjoyable. Recovering himself, however, 
quickly, he rather violently exclaimed, ‘* May I 
be ——!” (a national oath) ‘‘if you were to tell 
other folks of this, youngster, you would just ruin 
the consarn. You artists are too inquisitive. I 
wonder natur’ stands to it, always prying into her 
bosom secrets, She'll revolutionize some day, I 
guess, and throw you. What could you want 
with their claws? Why, a tomcat’s would have 
done you quite as well, I calculate, as my inno- 
cents’.” A volley of slang followed this repent- 
ance of his liberal free admission to his magnifi- 
cent menagerie. When cooled down, he ex- 
tracted from me a promise, as *‘a gentleman and 
man of honor,” that I would never repeat what I 
had seen to any one, so long as he was perform- 
ing. I have kept my word. This is the first 
time I have ever disclosed the excruciating proc- 
ess, the refined agony, and despicable cowardice 
a which Van Amburgh made himself a ‘‘ Lion 

cing !” 








CENTAUR LINIMENT 


Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frogt-bites, caked-breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, epavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it wil not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—[{Com.} 





Tue Perr or tax Great Wrst.—The Wilson new 
Under-Feed Sewing-Machine is extremely simple in 
its construction, elaborately finished in its design and 
ayn combining great roe gm | and adaptation 
to every v: <4 of family —s and light manufac- 
turing. It embraces all of the important and essen- 
tial elements embodied in sewing hi tented 
within the past twenty years, together with late and 
important improvements and patents of eminent me- 
chanical experts and inventors in the employ of the 
Wilson Company. Cleveland has reason to be proud 
of the Wilson machine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 
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F. E. Suitu & Co.’s Crushed White Wheat, Atlantic 
Flour Mills, Brooklyn, is really an invaluable prepara- 
tion. It istgapidly becoming an indispensable article 
of household food in almost every family. For chil- 
dren and invalids it is simply excellent, and as a whole- 
some summer food for all it is unequaled. The well- 
known chemical value of whole wheat preparations 
when properly manufactured, together with the repu- 
tation of the mills of the above firm, should be suffi- 
cient to induce all to give this article atrial. It is sold 
by nearly every grocer in New York and adjacent cities. 
—[Brooklyn Union.) 





MAISON DE BLANC, PARIS. 

Among the first-class establishments in the capital 
of France, I recommend most particularly to my lady 
readers who may go to Paris, by no means to omit a 
visit to the Grande Maison de Blanc, 6 Boulevart des 
Capucines. This important house contains all that 
good taste has yet created in the way of Linen, Table 
Linen, Embroidered Curtains, Guipures, Fine Under- 
clothing, Lace Head-dresses, Laces, Trousseaux, and La- 
dies’ Cloaks. 

A few days ago I was one of the few privileged per- 
sons who visited the galleries of lace curtains which 
the Grande Maison de Blanc sends to the *‘ Vienna Ex- 
hibition.” These magnificent productions were exposed 
in two large halls, where they were visited by the most 
elegant ladies of Paris, among whom I noticed a large 
part of the American colony. All these marvels of 
French manufacture, veritable artistic chefs-d’auvre, 
have excited the admiration of the élite of the French 
society, as well as the high praise of the President of the 
Republic. Among the other visitors of distinction were 
all the princes and princesses of Orleans.—[Exchange.]} 





Wixvow SHapes—something new in French 
and Swiss Embroidered—to fit all windows. 
Wholesale or retail. G.L. Kerry & Company, 
Importers, 724 Broadway.—[ Com.] 


—_—_—_—_——————X!:_ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





T is not only a convenience, but an abso- 
lute necessity for ruptured persons to use the New 
Elastic Truss without springs. This Truss is worn 
with ease night and day, always retaining the rupture 
securely, and is not taken off till a cure is effected. 
Sold at a moderate price, and sent by mail to all parts 
of the country by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City, who supply their full descriptive Cir- 
culars free on application as above. 
HE Best ELASTIC TRUSS, without metal 
springs, is Pomeroy’s ELastio Rupture Bett, pat- 
ented in 1871 and 1873. No one should buy an Elastic 
Truss without first writing to Messrs. POMEROY & 
CO., 744 Broadway, New York, for full particulars, 
Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in the world. 
PROTRUDING toe is not a sightly thing, say 
nothing about health and comfort. 
Silver-Tipped Shoes 


never wear out at the toe. For Sale by all Dealers. 
O not be deceived. 




















able Screw Wire 

Boots and Shoes are the cheapest, safest, Sven, and 
most durable ever worn. Try them. All the 
Patent Stamp. 
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ADVANTAGE. 
nae | advan’ to be gained in Life Insurance is 
secured under policies of the old 


. . 
United States Life Insurance Co. 
Chartered 1850. Cash assets, $4,000,000. $124 02 
cash assets to every $100 liabilities. The most favora- 
ble terms are made with successful Agents. Try us. 
Apply to the UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 261-2-3 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


GORHAWS 
Silver Linen Marker 
and Card » wil 
case of type, for marking 
mn, is, Envelopes, 
Tags, &c. Itisbeautifully 
chased and heavily Silver 











Ink Warranted 
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d: 





Also, Ribbon Stamps. 


By Miss ALCOTT 

Author of “ Little Women.” 

With Character Illustrations. 
* Price $175. 

This new Novel, by the most popular Author of the 
day, will be ready in June. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
by the Publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





Asbestos Roofing’ 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &e. 


Liberal terms to Ts. 
For Sale by “™ H. W. JOHNS, 
87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


See or write Dr. DODGE, Red Oak, Iowa, of human 
Blood Experiments and Heart Dropsy Cure notoriety. 















[June 14, 1873, 





——. 





(eS MUSICAL ALMANAC sent free on application, 


~ LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED, 





Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pa 
for itself the first time used. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress, safely packed, yan cooe t pt, let- 

b AL ° 
testa 229 Washington St., Boston. 


LEFFEL’S 
IMPROVED 
Double Turbine 


Water- Wheel. 


Over 6000 in use is the 
best proof of their practi- 
ma cal superiority. A New 

. =" Book, 160 pages, sent free 

mermig), by addressing 
a i i» James Leffel & Co., 
(eae, Springfield, Ohio; 
oo" )” or, 109 Liberty St., 
el New York. 


on Lookout Mountain, 
FOR SALE, Tennessee, near Chattanooga, the 
property known as Lookout Mountain Educational In- 
stitutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of LOOKOUT, one of the most 
opular resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 
y ascent of 1400 feet above Tennessee River. Emi- 
nently suitable for a Sanitary Resort and Infirmary, 
for a Summer Hotel, or for a large College. For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for full particulars and 
description, with cut, address WILTSE & PRATT, 
Real Estate Agents, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Write for a Price-List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 

















No. 179 

ITHFIELD ST PITTSBURGH PA. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 10 
$75. Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Ma- 
terial, Fishin Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or 
clubs, Army Guns,Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 
Goods sent by express, C.0.D., to be examined before 
paid for. 





THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


ae | 
Se [ce Cream Freezer 





Tingley’ ] } produce a finer quality of Cream 
ft less Gara ne labor, than any other Freezer 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season in saving of ice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. 


CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
606 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


p@ezncr our 
Child's ye- 
sight. Novelty Car- 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 
(Price $18 00. 
Old Style Perambula- 
y tors from $7; Central 
Park Swings reduced 
to $10; also, Veloci- 
les, Baby Jumpers, 
-apingHorses, & Toys. 
Send for circular to 
' LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
= 512 Broadway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 
PIMPLES. 
I will send (free) recipe for my VEGETABLE 
BALM, removing Pimples, Black Worms, Blotches, 
Freckles, Moths, Tan, and all Diseases of the Skin, leav- 
ing it clear, and with a healthy glow. Also, sure pro- 
cess for fine growth of Hair on bald heads or smooth 
faces. THOS. F. CHAPMAN, Chemist, 197 Broad- 
way, New York. Post-Office Box, 5128. 

















OUR NEW 
Practical Back 
PIA ue wreene. 





AFTER. 
Elegantly upholstered and plated; will fit any stool 
or ottoman ; is self-adjustable ; is endorsed by the most 
eminent Pianists and Physicians. State color desired, 
and on receipt of $3 50 we will immediately sen 
goods. J, N. MORSE & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
13 Temple Place, Boston. Special Terms to the T ade. 


BEFORE AND 





ves ing Quart-bottle —e 
Ii es Seedling ... by Express, | cirea 
Wine, =| eb cents 
ddress WM. H. STARR, Burlington, Towa. 


“Tr = ; l d price, address 
ASTHMA 6 oO Gee boncoauenta’ Pa. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 22M out Priiadelpnia. 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


Hard-Wood Lumber, 
IN LOGS, PLANK, BOARDS, 
AND VENEERS. 

GEO. W. READ & CO., 


E.R. 
Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, 
r= Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
nll Inclose 3c. stamp | for Catalogue and Price-List. 


“ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 


= A New Group, Price $18. 
= st E - Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 





atalogue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Dansvry, Conn., Oct. 5th, 1873. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN,—Gentlemen: I feel it to 
be my duty to make the following statement in regard 
to “Constitution Water:” Having been treated by our 
best physicians for months, for “Inflammation of the 
Kidneys and Disease of the Heart, with little or no 

relief, I was induced to try “Constitution Water,” 
and in twenty-four hours was fe eling better. Ina 
week the swelling had gone from my limbs, and I had 
my boots on walking about. Have used but three 
bottles, and toc am as well as ever I was in my life. 

Ve ryt truly yours, FRepERiox F. Woo. 


HENS: 


att Kor 


DAE GOO! ‘e) 
4 NE W and 2s Bi Guide Book to California. 
ii ** Whe Atlantic to =e Pacific.» What 
to See and How to See It. J. E. Lester. “ This 
book will be as important as ‘ urray’ is to the Euro- 
pean tourist.”—N. ¥. Tribune. Cloth. 363 pages. $150, 
GAINST THE WORLD.” Miss Ha- 
i DERMANN’S great novel. ‘“ The best American 
novel of the season ; and we have read no foreign one 
except ‘ Middlemarc ‘h,’ that is superior.”—Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. Cloth, $1 50. 


SHEPARD & GILL, Pub’s, Bostons 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 

FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
= NESS PURPOSES, 
j/ And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 

BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 

And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
819-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N.Y. A ents, Kel- 
ly, Howe ll, & Ludwig, Philadelphia ; J. F. Edwards, St. 

ouis, Mo: A.C. Kellogg, Chicago, IL Send for 
Pamphlet. 
















MAGIC LANTERNS | 


STEREOPTICONS, &c., &c. New slides at greatly 
reduced prices. A very profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Send stamp for Catalogue. 

y. TCHELL MoALLISTER, 
1314 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. — 


~ Patent Buckskin Dress Shields. _ 
These Dress Shields are man- 
ufactured of light BUCKSKIN 
and OIL SILK, and is the only 
article in the market that will 
absorb moistare and protect 
the Dress thoroughly. They 
are extremely light and flex- 
ible, worn without the slight- 
est discomfort, and easily re- 
tained in position. Sold by all first-class Dry Goods 
and Fancy Goods Houses in the city. D. C. HALL & 
CO., Sole Agents & Manufacturers, 44 W. B’way, N.Y. 
PORTABLE 


‘ 
SODA FOUNTAINS, 
$40, $50, $75, and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE, 
Manufactured by 
J.W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
—Send for Circular.— 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


MANN’ S “DOUBLE TROLLING: -SPOON, 























ag rior to all others for catching Muskallonge, 
Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. By mail, price $1 00. 


METALLIC PAINT. 


All Shades, ground in Oil, and all mixed 
ready for use. Put up in Cans, Half Barrels, and Bar- 
rels. Price 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50 per gallon. Send 
for Card of Colors. 
N. ¥. CITY OFL CO., Sole Agents, 
116 Maiden Lane, New York. 





“YOU ASK! 3er pmranrers pec 
I’ L L TELL! ! 50 Norte bth ‘St. ran 





A New and Wonde erful Method of showing 
GHOSTS in every man's house without the 
aid of a medium. Fun forthe home circle, and 
a great de evelopment of optical science. Copy- 
right secured. Sent by return mail for 50 cts, 
M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, R. L 


\ E DEFY THE WORLD to produce a 4 

remedy that will cure HEADACHE and DYS- 
PEPSIA as effectually as De. R. A. WILSON’S PILLS, 
Sold by all dealers. B. L. FAHNESTOCK & CO., 
Proprietors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WOODWARD’ s 
NATIONAL 


ARCHITECT. 


. 1000 Wonxine Drawuvas. 
Plans, Details, 

ifications& estimates 

WELVEDoLLARspor p’d 





CKTO 1000Diagrams, illust.a- 
MON’ N’S ting all branches of Con- 
structive Carpentry, 
NATIONAL Roofing, Framing, Stair- 
building,&Handrailii ;. 

B U I L D E R. Twerve Dotvaks, post-pak 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 BROADWAY, N, J 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep To Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight asound the body 
uuder the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............+.+- No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ 1 
—_ PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
ELLE IRE “ 25 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
| EEE RE pera ee 27 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old) “ 
a yh WARDROBE (C loak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. 
—_ S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old) 
GENTLEMAN'S ar DRESSING -GOW Ny 
AND SMOKING-CA 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS: with al 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... ~ 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 

ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over- -skirt, avd Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) .. “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...............- “=< 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night ;—— eee Niame Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)...........0+--ssesse. “¢ 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over- skirt, and 


WGN CEI, nc cdonnndde cence snccomibecscs * 13 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... * 20 


VEST B ASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... *@ 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pieat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and W. alking Skirt ss 98 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
Crane 6 00 30 SOONG GED. occ ccccccersccccccsce . 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
foe Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 


Louse POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
one, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown) ‘ 
HIGI LAND SUIT (for boy from 2 to5 years old) 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
PORTS GOED. « occves ccccccccccsessocspecccoeccs 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- ; 


skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ * 39 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ * @ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT..........:..-.- “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 


GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for = 


irl from 5 to 15 years old)... ...-......s008- th 
Lol JIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 

ey —_— REDINGOTE WALE- 22 

VEST: SPOLONAISi8 WALKING SUIT........ “« 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, aud 

ee, ar “ 50 

DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... *@ 

Vol. VL 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* 7 

TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
md Walicing Girt. 0.2 .c.ccccccccccgescccces . 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... - 2 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 


CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
‘ 


SUIT 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE- — atainaed PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 24 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please — fy the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
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HARPER & | BROTHERS, New York. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauvs tor $290 

Mm We answer—Itcosts less than 

to make any Piano sol 










5 
cular, in which we Tefer to over ankers, Merchants, 
. (ome of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 













THE FAMILY 
Cherry Stoner, 






Wi 


titi a 
The only practical Cherry-Stoner made. It leaves 
the fruit plump and round, with its juices preserved. 
Sold in all markets. Send $1 00 for sample. 
H. GOODELL, Sole Manufacturer, 55 
Chambers Street, N. Y. Works at Antrim, N. H. 
P. S.—Also, Sole Manufacturer of Lightning and 
Turn-Table Apple-Parers, Lightning Peach-Parers, 
and Climax Apple-Corer and Slicer. 


LOV EJOY'S “METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady ay pears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (T wo), by 

ALV ad LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
_ Special price to dealers. 


‘POULTRY WORLD. 


A agg Mastented Monthly, devoted entirely to 
Fone. S 9 r. Send 10 cts. for a specimen 
copy. hemes ULTRY WORLD, Hartford, © onn. 
TATE RIGHTS for Sale. Our 
WO Patent Collar; also, our 
Patent Detachable C€ lasp 
Collar Button, Send Stamp 
for Circular. FLATLEY & MAR- 
SON, P.O. Box 9%, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 70 Ne 70 New Church St., N. Y. 
STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 


XPLOSIVE BULLETS! Joun P. Moore's 
Sons, 204 Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 
destructive. Ladi Send for Circular. 


anvassing Books Sent Free for 
PROF. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and their 
Mutual Inter-relations | en 
Its Laws, Power, &c, 

Agents are selling from 20 to 30 copies of this 
work a day, and we send a se book free to 
any Book Agent. Address, statin experiance &e. 

NATIONAL | PUBLISHING CO., iladelphia, Pa. 


ah ._ BOOK AGENTS are wanted 
WA N I EDA to sell popular Standard Works by 
subscription. Some of them, viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Kecle- 
siastical Literature; T he Life of Christ ; The Land and 
the Book ; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirably 
adapted ‘for Theological Students and others to sell 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
NEw and po yular books, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, by "ill Carleton; The Treaty of Washington, by 
Caleb Cushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; with 
a Glance at E layti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhoff" ~ 
California, Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
__ Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
LOOK y We “send the Webster Pat. 
« Button-Hole Worker and 
Protean Button-Hole Lancette for 40 cts. 
Agents wanted every where. Larger c os than 
any other house. CONN’S NOVELTY WORKS, 
Office 599 Stone N.Y. 


MALE OR FEMALE, 

WORKIN G CLA SS, $60 a week guaranteed. 
table employment at home, day or evening; no 

c sphal required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 


turn stamp, M. YOU NG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


ALL AGENTS, *:"=""\7"" 
9 they are doing, 
make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TA 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 
Agents wanted ev- 


872 EACH WEEK. 2ce"'$sc: 


ness strictly oie Particulars free. ‘Address 
WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


GENTS AND SALESMEN.—Most fortu- 
£4 nate chance te make money pleasantly, respecta- 
bly, surely. $50 weekly, without fail. Address for 
Circulars, 0. FT TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N .Y. 

I hATHG — Address Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 
AG EN I's S « York, for best selling book published, 
$30 a week and expenses. Salary or Commission: 

















ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
atwcir spare moments or all the time than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


DA per dayt Arente wanted! All classes of working peo- 
$5 to $20 
ta 


Other novelties. Address U. S. Manufacturing 


W erreen Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Co., 


$100 Each Week.—Agents wanted. Business new 
and legitimate. TUTTLE &CO., 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 


8475 


. SAMPLES 
12 #10. RL. WOL 


$25 A DA 


A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick far 
OTT, 181 Chatham Square, N.Y. 








“Agents wanted. Business entirely 
+ new. G. G. SHAW, Biddeford,Me. 





ARTLETT’S “BOULEVARD,” STREET, AND PARK LAMPS; also, Torch band Key for lighting 


Street Lamps instantly. 
NEEDLES FOR ‘SEWING-MA ACHINES. 





The same now used in New York. General Office, No. 569 Broadw ay, New York 


—General depot at BARTLETT'S, ‘No. 569 Broadway. 





For Sh 


end ako to Eats Hatz co a 9 OS 3 58 


BUILDING PAPER! : 


Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. Send for Sa’ 


Place, Ny. ¥., or Rock River Parer Co., ( hicago. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SHASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


L 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Paimg. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


2 
LONDON’'S HEART. ANovel. By B. L. Farsron, 
Author of “Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘* Blade-o'> 
Grass," &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, so Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turke Greece 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Bain, and 
Great Britain and es By W. Pemorowe Fert- 
river. *Twelfih Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. sang 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00. 


4. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Magdalen. A Novel. By Wirxre Conu.ine, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,’ 
“ Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” &., &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


5. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Srexoxn F. Bar, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Record of 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 


6. 

MURPHY'S MASTER. A Novel. By James Parn, 
Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “Cecil’s Tryst,” 
“Found Dead,” ee ed the Family,” ae Beggar 
on Horseback,  &e., 8vo, Paper, 26, cents. 


MISS BEECHER'S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 


KEEPER; Containivg Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economics al and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 


proved by Physicians of all Classes. Illustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
8. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Opinions. Popular Edition, 5vo, Paper, 75 cents, 
Library Edition, 12mo, C loth 1, $1 75. 

THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 

GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cente. 

LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

A STRANGE STORY. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Library Edition, 12mo, 


FARM BALLADS. By Wu ut Carteton. Illustrated. 


Square Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00. 


10. 
OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Taack- 
exay, Author of “The Village on the Cliff,” &c, 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, $1 00, 


11. 

THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cares Cusuine. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
2 OV. 


12. F 
A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
tmnson, Author of “*C hristie ) Faith,” “ Mattie: a 
Stray, ‘ “No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
lilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

13. 

THE ‘FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuanies Hav.oox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Llus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY. 


14. 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Fern, 
Enok Arno.p, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. . 

15. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Mise M.E. 
Bravpon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” ** Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “ Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmoat’s Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
sw Hareer & Broruers will send either of the 

above works by mail, postage pre} aid, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt « the price. 
a7~ Harrer's Cararoc. 2 mailed free on receipt of 

Siz Cents in postage stamps, 


\ ASONIC,—Wanted, on | Salary or commission, 
B\ . A. M., as agents for the New Work—splendidly 
illustrated, and of absorbing interest. Sen 
scriptive catalogue and terms. REDDING 
Publishers of Masonic Works, 544 Broadway, N. 


PER WEEK IN CASH to anak 
Every thing furnished and expenses paid. 
A. COULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 
GREAT SENSATION !—Avents Wanted. 
mt Package Free. Better than Gold. Address, 
at once, F. A. ELLS & CO., Chariotte, Mich. 
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THE TABLE-GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 
Mistress or Boarpixc Howse. ‘ Maria, you are too flashily dressed for a ‘Table-Girl.” 
Mania (spitefully). ‘*S'pose I'm a fool! S’pose I'm going to have a lot of unmarried 

young Boarders around me and not make myself look pooty, eh ?” 


BREWSTER & CO., 


(OF BROOME STREET), 


FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Corner of Fourteenth Street, 


ELEGANT CARRIAGES 
ROAD WAGONS, 


EXCLUSIVELY THE } RODUCTION OF THEIR WELL-KNOWN BROOME 
STREET FACTORY, AND OF THE 6 BEST CLASS ONLY. 





The present Stock in Warerooms includes all the FasHIonABLE 
Varieties, and is UNEQUALED in Style and Quality. 





Ge REASONABLE PRICES, FIXED AND UNIFORM TO ALL. # 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 


MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872. 
AS THE 


“Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Encomium.” 
It is designed for all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS. 
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oti WEBER 


thes PIANO-FORTES. 











Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
| Press, as the 


| BEST PIANOS MADE, 


J, L. Mott Iron Works, 


90° Beekman St., cor. Cliff, N. ¥. 
STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above in | with thorough workmanship 


the United States. Illustrated Catalogues, 20 x 14, con- 
taining 90 pages, with Price-Lists, sent by mail on re- 


ceipt of $2 00 (to be returned to purchasers). - =~ 
my | Fifth Avene, cor. 16th St., Tf. ¥. 


Opera ERTS FISHERMEN! 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents each. TW I N ES and NETTIN G, 


WAREROOMS, 


Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments.... 153 pages Ce 
., 2d. Optical Instruments .......... 107 “ MANUFACTURED BY 
3d. Stereopticons............se00. ~~.” 
“Mt Slereopticonn fe WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO, &@ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 


1 3 we w , 
601 Broadway, New York; 924Chestnut St., Philada. 
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Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consisent | 


[June 14, 1873, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL. 


BRESLIN, GARDNER, & CO., Proprietors. 


Tu1s famous Hotel will re-open for the coming season on June Ist, refitted and improved 
throughout, and adapted in every way to the comfort of guests. 

No expense has been spared to make it the most comfortable and elegant, as well as the coolest, 
Hotel at Saratoga Springs. 

The Parlors and Dining-Rooms have been elaborately frescoed, and, as well as the principal 
Rooms, have been refurnished in the newest and latest style. 

‘The Bath-Rooms and Water-Closets—heretofore objectionable—have been entirely removed ; 
and, instead, they have been placed in convenient parts of the Hotel, trimmed with Black Walnut 
and Maple, amply drained, and altogether finished in a manner inferior to no city establishment. 
_ The immense Dining Hall—two hundred feet by fifty-five—as also the extensive range of Parlors, 
have been fitted up with Crystal Chandeliers and Reflectors, and the famous Ball-Room, with three 
Crystal Sunlights, will produce a brilliancy of effect that can be more easily imagined than expressed, 

Mr. James H. Breslin will throughout the season be present and give his personal attention to 
the care and reception of all who will favor the Hotel with their patronage. ; 

With a desire to attract as many as possible during the months of June and September, which 
are by far the pleasantest months of the whole season, the proprietors have determined to fix the 
rate of Board for those months at very reasonable rates. 

A plan of the various Rooms of this extensive establishment can be seen at the Metropolitan 
Hotel and Gilsey House, Broadway, New York, where Rooms or Parlors, with Poard, can be en- 
gaged now and at any time throughout the season. / 

A new and spacious Dining Hall has also been added for the special convenience of children 
with their attendant nurses and servants, and accessible to parents at all times, thus supplying a 
want in this respect which has long been ‘needed, and which can not fail to be appreciated. 


Do You Keep a Bird? 


tr If so, place in the bottom of its Cage 


SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. 


It prevents filth, disease, sore feet, and vermin; forms an artificial ground for the bird to scratch and pick 
in; saves time and trouble, and keeps the bird in health and song. All sizes and shapes to suit every style of 
cage. For sale at all DRUG and HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES, and at all BIRD AND CAGE EMPOR- 
IUMS throughout the United States and Canadas. 

SINGER GRAVEL PAPER CO., 582 Hudson Street, N. Y¥. 


The Human Locomotive should. be carefully engineered, other- 
wise it may run of the track of life at any moment. To keep its delicate in- 
ternal machinery in perfect trim, or to it in good working condition when 
out of order, is the peculiar province o 

TARRANT’S 


om 

Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
The thoroughness with which it cleanses without irritating the bowels; the 
tone and vigor which it imparts to the stomach; its appetizing effects; its 
cooling, refreshing operation in fever; the relief it affords in headache; its 
anti-bilious properties, and its superior merits as a general corrective, justify 
the assertion that it is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable family 
medicine of the age. Sold by all Druggists. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. . 
Organs & Melodeons, > 5. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
SHIRTS. 


in the United States. 
Self-Measure for Shirts. 
































52,000 


Now in use, 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga” Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


HILLS -*ARCHMEDEA, 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 
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This beautiful Mower ia now 80 well known, through- 





ug 
| out the UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, that it 


requires no recommendation (over 16,000 sold in this 
country alone). The only balanced Lawn Mower with 
AN ADJUSTABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, Croquet Mower, a beautiful little machine 
Jor Small Lawns, Croquet Grounds, Cemetery Lota, 
easily operated by a Lad or Misa of 19 years, price $20; 
12-inch, $22; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, Pony, 
$100; 32-inch, Horse, for Public Parks and Large 
Lawns, $125. Every Machine warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction. We challenge the world to a trial, and to 
produce a Machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS. 


HILLS “ ARCHIMEDEAN ” LAWN MOWER CO., 
Colts Armory, Hartford, Conn. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

23 Park Place, New York City. 





Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 


E. M. & WM. WARD, 


862 Broadway, cor. Union Square; 
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]NSURANCE COMPANY. 
TTARTFORD.CONN. 
Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 


HOWARD & CO. 

222 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
The well-known dealers in Wal.- 
tham Watches, continue to send 
their Descriptive Price-Lists free 
to all who write for them. 

From this little book any one, 
no matter how remote from New 
York, say in New Mexico or Ore- 
gon, can select any watch desired, 
and Howard & Co. will send it 
by Express, to be examined be- 
fore paying the bill. 

Thousands have availed them- 
selves of this safe and novel way 
of procuring a good watch from 
Howard & Co., and none who 
have ever dealt with them regret 
having done so. 

Every one who desires a watch 
is advised to at least write for 
the Price- List. The new one- 
cent Postal Cards can be used for 
this purpose. When you write, 
mention that “ Notice was seen 
in Harper's Weekly.” Address, 

HOWARD & CO., 
222 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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AN ITALIAN FISHER-MAIDEN. 


Henze is a most charming young nymph of the 
sea-shore carrying a basket containing a couple 
of big fish and a very vicious-looking lobster. 
If such maidens abound along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, we should doubt whether house- 
wives, with a prudent regard for household econ- 
omy, are likely to often intrust their husbands 
with the business of purchasing the fish required 
for the family consumption, seeing that a bonnie 
lassie with such a pair of eyes and such a smile 
as this could extract almost any price she pleased 
from the susceptible heart of the male sex. But 
probably, like other pretty things, this girl is a 
rarity even in Italy, and would be less charming 
in reality than in the artist’s idealization here 
presented. 








AN ITALIAN FISHER-MAIDEN.—{From rue Picture sr Orro Merer.] 


MERMAIDS. 


Sartors and sea-side folk have always had a 
tendency to believe in mermaids. They. see 
more varieties of fish and stranger forms of am- 
phibia than landsmen ; and, moreover, they en- 
joy marvelous stories about wonderful things. 
Classical writers tell us that the sirens were two 
maidens who sat by the sea, and so charmed 
with their music all who sailed by that the fasci- 
nated wayfarers remained on thespot till they 
died. ‘The sirens (afterward increased to three 
in number, and called by various names) are sup- 
posed to have had much to do with mermaids— 


that is, people who believed in the one had no | 
| ing an inclination for the water. 


difficulty in believing in the other. 
Tracing down, century after century, we find 
an abundance of mermaid stories, vouched for 
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with all the gravity of genuine belief. In an old 
book descriptive of Holland the reader is told 
that in 1480 a tempest broke through the em- 
bankments of the low-lying districts, and cov- 
ered much meadow and pasture land with water. 
Some maidens of the town of Edam, in West 
Friesland, going in a boat over the flooded land 
to milk their cows, perceived a mermaid entan- 
gled in the mud and shallow water. They took 
her into the boat, and brought her with them to 
Edam, dressed her in woman's apparel, and 
taught her to spin. She fed like one of them, 
but could not be bronght to speak. Some time 
afterward she was brought to Haarlem, where 
she lived for several years, though still show- 
7 **Thev had 
given it,” we are further informed, **some no- 
tion, of a deity; and it made its reverences 


_ 











very devoutly whenever it passed by a crucifix.” 

In 1560, on the west coast of Ceylon, some 
fishermen brought up at one draught of a het 
‘‘seven mermen and maids,” which a Jesuit 
missionary certified to be veritable types of hu- 
man beings—excepting, we suppose, in regard 
to fish-shaped tails. This tail question was, in 
the same century, settled in a peculiar manner 
by engravers and herald painters. Mermaids 
with two tails were often engraved in French and 
German books on heraldry; a donble-tailed mer- 
maid was engraved in a Swiss edftion. of Prole- 
my’s geography, published m 1540; and the oo 
netian printers mothe liking for the same kind o: 

symbol on their title-pages. i 

“ In 1701, according to Brand's description of 
the Orkney and Shetland islands, ‘‘ A boat at 
the fishing drew her lines; end one of them, 94 
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the fishers thought, having some great fish upon 
it. was with greater difficulty than the rest raised 
from the ground. But, when raised, it came more 


easily to the surface of the water; upon which 
a creature like a mermaid presented itself at the 
side of the boat. It had the face, arms, breast, 
and shoulders of a woman, and long hair hang- 
ing down the back; but the nether part was be- 
neath the water, so that they could not under- 
The two fishers who 


stand the shape thereof. 
were in the boat being surprised at this strange 
sight, one of them unadvisedly drew a knife and 


thrust it into her bosom, whereupon she cried, as 
they judged, ‘ Alas!’ The hook giving way, she 
fell backward, and was no more seen; the hook, 
being big, went in at her chin and out at the 
upper lip.” Brand did not see all this (indeed, 
most of the mermaid stories come second or third 
hand): the fishers told a bailie, to whom the 
boat belonged, the bailie told a lady, and the 
lady told Mr. Brand. The man who cruelly 
stabbed the poor mermaid was much troubled 
afterward. ‘* He is now dead, and, as was ob- 
served, never prospered after this, but was haunt- 
ed by an evil spirit in the appearance of an old 
man, who, as he thought, used to say unto him, 
* Will ye do such a thing? Who killed the 
woman?’ The other man then in the boat is 
yet alive in the isle of Burra.” The man was 
certainly more like a brute than a fisherman, or 
he would not have drawn his kuife for such a 
purpose; whether human or non-human, she 
would have been worth more to him alive than 
dead, even as an exhibition to villagers at a 
baubee a head. 

In 1737, according to a Scottish magazine, the 
crew of aship newly arrived in the Thames from 
the East Indies reported that in the island of 
Mauritius they had partaken of a mermaid, the 
flesh of which was a good deal like veal. The 
mermaid weighed three or four hundred-weight 
—rather a buxom specimen! ‘The head was 
particulerly large, and so were the features, 
which «. fered but little from those of a man or 
woman. ‘The story tells of two of them, one 
with a beard four or five inches long, the other 
much more feminine. ‘* When they are first 
taken,” the narrator proceeds to say, ‘‘ which 
is often on the ground, they cry and grieve with 
great sensibility.” About the same time a story 
came from Vigo, in Spain, to the effect that some 
fishermen on that coast had caught a sort of 
merman, five feet and a half from head to foot. 
The head was like that of a goat, with a long 
beard and mustache, a black skin, somewhat 
hairy, a very long neck, short arms, hands lon- 
ger and larger than they ought to be in propor- 
tion, and long fingers, with nails like claws, 
webbed toes, and a fin at the lower part of the 
back. 

The magazines for 1775 gave an account of a 
mermaid which was captured in the Levant and 
brought to London. One of the learned peri- 
odicals gravely toid its readers that the mermaid 
had the complexion and features of a European, 
like those of a young woman; that the eyes 
were light blue, the nose small and elegantly 
formed, the mouth small, the lips thin, ‘* but 
the edges of them round like those of a cod- 
fish ;"’ that the teeth were small, regular, and 
white; that the neck was well rounded, and 
that the ears were like those of the eel, ** but 
placed like those of the human species, with gills 
fur respiration, which appear like curls.” There 
was no hair on the head, but “‘ rolls, which at a 
distance might be mistaken for curls.” ‘There 
was a fin rising pyramidally from the temples, 
** forming a foretop like that of a lady's head- 
dress.” ‘Che bust was nearly like that of a young 
damsel, a proper orthcdox mermaiden, but alas! 


all below the waist was exactly likeafish. Three 
sets of fins below the waist, one above the other, 
enabled her to swin. Finally, ** It is said to have 
an enchanting voice, which it never exerts except 
before astorm.” The writer in the Annual Reg- 
ister probably did not see this mermaid, which 


the Gentleman's Magazine described as being 
only three feet high. It was afterward proved 


to be a cheat made from the skii of the angel- 
shark. 

The present century, like its predecessors, has 
had its crop of mermaid stories, reappearing 
from time to time. In 1809 one of these strange 
beings made its appearance off the coast of Caith- 
ness, in Scotland. The particulars we have not 
at hand ; but it happens to be on record by what 


channels the narrative reached the public. Two 
servant-girls and a boy saw something in the 
water, which they decided must be a mermaid ; 
they mentioned it to Miss Mackey, who wrote of 
it to Mrs. Jones, who showed the letter to Sir 
John Sinclair, who showed it to a gentleman, 
who caused the statement to be inserted in a 
newspaper. ‘The Philosophical Society brought 
these facts to light. Even so grave a publica- 
tion as Rees's Cyclopedia, in 1819, said: ‘* We 
have a well-attested account of a merman near 
the great rock called Diamond on the coast 
of Marttuique. ‘The persons who saw it gave a 
precise description of it before a notary. They 
aflirm that they saw it wipe its hands over its 
face, and even heard it blow its nose.” 

Some naturalists bave pointed out character- 
istics in marine animals which afford a very prob- 
able ground-work for many of the current mer- 
maid stories. Witness Sir J. E, Tennent’s ac- 
count of the dugong: “The rude approach to 
the Luman outline observed in the shape of the 
head of the creature, and the attitude of the 
= ther while suckling her young, holding it to 

“Y breast with one flipper, while swimming with 
the other, holding the heads of both above water ; 
and when disturbed. s ide ly divi di ’ 

laying her fish ike a enly diving and is- 
wr rad —— ool ' “these, together with her 
fection, probably es strong maternal af- 

“ve rise to the fable of the 


mermaid.” Woman or fish, normal or abnor- 
mal, the mermaid has taken a good hold of po- 
@i8 wad c si posers, interlude-wiiters and farce- 





don, was one of the famous old taverns of past 
days. The orthodox mermaid has, of course, a 
comely maiden’s face, with beautiful hair, which 
she is combing with one hand, while in the oth- 
er she holds a looking-glass. 
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THE PARISIANS. 


By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON). 
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BOOK SIXTH. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir has now become due to Graham Vane, and 
to his place in the estimation of my readers, to 
explain somewhat more distinctly the nature of 
the quest in prosecution of which he had sought 
the aid of the Parisian police, and, under an as- 
sumed name, made the acquaintance of M. Le- 
beau. 

The best way of discharging this daty will 
perhaps be to place before the reader the con- 
tents of the letter which passed under Graham's 
eyes on the day in which the heart of the writer 
ceased to beat. 


** Confidential. 
To be opened immediately after my death, and 
before the perusal of my will. 
** Richard King. 


“To Granam Vane, Esq. 

**My pear Granam,—By the direction on 
the envelope of this letter, ‘ Before the perusal 
of my will,’ I have wished to save you from the 
disappointment you would naturally experience 
if you learned my bequest without being prevised 
of the conditions which I am about to impose 
upon your honor. You will see ere you con- 
clude this letter that you are the only man living 
to whom I could intrust the secret it contains 
and the task it enjoins. 

**You are aware that I was not born to the 
fortune that passed to me by the death of a dis- 
tant relation, who had, in my earlier youth, chil- 
dren of his own. I was an only son, left an or- 
phan at the age of sixteen with a very slender 
pittance. My guardians designed me for the 
medical profession. I began my studies at 
Edinburgh, and was sent to Paris to complete 
them. It so chanced that there [ lodged in the 
same house with an artist named Auguste Du- 
val, who, failing to gain his livelihood as a paint- 
er,in what—for his style was ambitious — is 
termed the Historical School, had accepted the 
humbler calling of a drawing-master. He had 
practiced in that branch of the profession for sev- 








eral years at Tours, having a good clientéle among 
English families settled there. This clientéle, as 
he frankly confessed, he had lost from some ir- 
regularities of conduct. He was not a bad man, 
but of convivial temper, and easily led into temp- 
tation. He had removed to Paris a few months 
before [ made his acquaintance. He obtained a 
few pupils, and often lost them as soon as gained. 
He was unpunctual and addicted to drink. But 
he had a small pension, accorded to him, he was 
wont to say mysteriously, by some high-born 
kinsfolk, too proud to own connection with a 
drawing-master, and on the condition that he 
should never name them, He never did name 
them to me, and I do not know to this day 
whether the story of this noble relationship was 
true or false. A pension, however, he did re- 
ceive quarterly from some person or other, and 
it was an unhappy provision for him. It tended 
to make him an idler in his proper calling, and 
whenever he received the payment he spent it in 
debauch, to the neglect, while it lasted, of his 
pupils, This man had residing with him a young 
daughter, singularly beautiful, You may divine 
the rest. I fell in love with her—a love deep- 
ened by the compassion with which she inspired 
me. Her father left her so frequently that, liv- 
ing on the same floor, we saw much of each oth- 
er. Parent and child were often in great need— 
lacking even fuel or food. Of course I assisted 
them to the utmost of my scanty means. Much 
as I was fascinated by Louise Duval, I was not 
blind to great defects in her character. She was 
capricious, vain, aware of her beauty, and sighing 
for the pleasures or the gauds beyond her reach. 
I knew that she did not love me—there was little, 
indeed, to captivate her fancy in a poor, thread- 
bare medical student—and yet I fondly imagined 


that my own persevering devotion would at length ° 


win her affections. I spoke to her father more 
than once of my hope some day to make Lonise 
my wife. This hope, I must frankly acknowl- 
edge, he never encouraged. On the contrary, 
he treated it with scorn — ‘his child with her 
beauty would look much higher’—but he con- 
tinued all the same to accept my assistance, and 
to sanction my visits. At length my slender purse 
was pretty well exhausted, and the luckless draw- 
ing-master was so harassed with petty debts that 
farther credit became impossible. At this time 
I happened to hear from a fellow-student that 
his sister, who was the principal of a Ladies’ 
School in Cheltenham, had commissioned him to 
look out for a first-rate teacher of drawing, with 
whom her elder pupils could converse in French, 
but who should be sufficiently acquainted with 
English to make his instructions intelligible to 
the young. The salary was liberal, the school 
large and of high repute, and his appointment to 
it would open to an able teacher no inconsider- 
able connection among private families. I com- 
municated this intelligence to Duval. He caught 
atit eagerly. He had learned at Tours to speak 
English fluently, and as his professional skill was 
* 








talents, which my fellow-student forwarded to 
England with specimens of Duval’s drawings. 
In a few days the offer of an engagement ar- 
rived, was accepted, and Duval and his daugh- 
ter set out for Cheltenham. At the eve of 
their departure Louise, profoundly dejected at 
the prospect of banishment to a foreign country, 
and placing no trust in her father’s reform to 
steady habits, evinced a tenderness for me hith- 
erto new—she wept bitterly. She allowed me 
to believe that her tears flowed at the thought 
of parting with me, and even besought me to ac- 
company them to Cheltenham—if only for a few 
days. You may suppose how delightedly I com- 
plied with the request. Duval had been about 
a week at the watering-place, and was discharging 
the duties he had undertaken with such unwont- 
ed steadiness and regularity that I began sorrow- 
fully to feel I had no longer an excuse for not 
returning to my studies at Paris, when the poor 
teacher was seized with a fit of paralysis. He 
lost the power of movement, and his mind was 
affected. medical attendant called in said 
that he might linger thas for some time, but that, 
even if he recovered his intellect, which was more 
than doubtful, he would never be able to resume 
his profession. I could not leave Louise in cir- 
cumstances so distressing —I remained. The 
little money Duval had brought with him from 
Paris was now exhausted, and when the day on 
which he had been in the habit of receiving his 
quarter's pension came round, Louise was unable 
even to conjecure how it was to be applied for. 
It seems he had always gone for it in person, but 
to whom he went was a secret which he had 
never divulged. And at this critical juncture his 
mind was too enfeebled even to comprehend us 
when we inquired. I had already drawn from 
the small capital on the interest of which I had 
maintained myself; I now drew out most of the 
remainder. But this was a resource that could 
not last long. Nor could I, without seriously 
compromising Louise’s character, be constantly 
in the house with a girl so young, and whose sole 
legitimate protector was thus afflicted. ‘There 
seemed but one alternative to that of abandoning 
her altogether—viz., to make her my wife, to 
conclude the studies necessary to obtain my di- 
ploma, and purchase some partnership in a small 
country practice with the scanty surplus that 
might be left of my capital. I placed this option 
before Louise timidly, for I could not bear the 
thought of forcing her inclinations. She seemed 
much moved by what she called my generosity : 
she consented—we were married. I was, as you 
may conceive, wholly ignorant of French law. 
We were married according to the English cere- 
mony and the Protestant ritual, Shortly after 
our marriage we all three returned to Paris, tak- 
ing an apartment in a quarter remote from that 
in which we had before lodged, in order to avoid 
any harassment to which such small creditors 
as Duval had left behind him might subject us. 
I resumed my studies with redoubled energy, and 
Louise was necessarily left much alone with her 
poor father in the daytime. ‘The defects in her 
character became more and more visible. She 
reproached me for the solitude to which I con- 
demned her; our oa galled her; she had 
no kind greeting for me when I returned at even- 
ing, wearied out. Before marriage she had not 
loved me—after marriage, alas! I fear she hated. 
We had been returned to Paris some months 
when poer Duval died; he had never recovered 
his faculties, nor had we ever learned from whom 
his pension had been received. Very soon aft- 
er her father’s death I observed a singular change 
in the humor and manner of Louise. She was 
no longer peevish, irascible, reproachful, but tac- 
iturn and thoughtful. She seemed to me un- 
der the influence of some suppressed excitement : 
her cheeks flushed and her eyes abstracted. At 
length one evening when I returned I found her 
gone. She did not come back that night nor the 
next day. It was impossible for me to conj 
ture what had become of her. She had no 
friends, so far as I knew—no ene had visited at 
our squalid apartment. The poor house in which 
we lodged had no concierge whom I could ques- 
tion, but the ground-floor was occupied by a 
small tobacconist’s shop, and the woman at the 
counter told me that for some days before my 
wife's disappearance she had observed her pass 
the shop window in going out in the afternoon 
and returning toward the evening. Two terrible 
conjectures beset me: either in her walks she 
had met some admirer, with whom she had fied, 
or, unable to bear the companionship and pover- 
y of a union which she had begun to loathe, 
she had gone forth to drown herself in the Seine. 
On the third day from her flight I received the 
letter I inclose. Possibly the handwriting may 
serve you as a guide in the mission I intrust to 
you. : 
“* *Monsrevr,—You have deceived me vilely 
—taking advantage of my inexperienced youth 
and friendless position to decoy me into an ille- 
gal marriage. My only consolation under my ca- 
lamity and disgrace is that I am at least free from 
a detested bond. You will not see me again—it 
is idle to attempt to do so. I have obtained ref- 
uge with relations whom I have been fortunate 
enough to discover, and to whom I intrust my 
fate. And even if you could learn the shelter I 
have sought, and have the audacity to molest 
me, you would but subject yourself to the chas- 
Usement you so richly deserve. 
*** Louise Dovat.’ 

** At the perusal of this eold-hearted, ungrate- 
ful letter, the love I had felt for this woman—al- 
ready much shaken by her wayward and per- 
verse temper—vanished from my heart, never to 
return. But, as an honest man, my conscience 
was terribly stung. Could it be possible that I 
had uriknowingly deceived her—that our mar- 
riage was not legal ? 
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** When I recovered from the stun which was 
the first effect of her letter, I sought the opinion 
of an avoud in the neighborhood, named Sartiges, 
and, to my dismay, I learned that while I, mar- 
rying according to the customs of my own coun- 
try, was legally bound to Louise in and 
could not marry another, the marriage was in all 
ways illegal for her—being without the consent 
of her relations while she was under age, without 
the ceremonials of the Roman Catholic Church, 
to which, though I never heard any profession 
of religious belief from her or her father, it might 
fairly be presumed that she belonged, and, above 
all, without the form of civil contract which is in- 
dispensable to the legal marriage of a French 

bi 


su 

The avoué said that the marriage, therefore, 
in itself was null, and that Louise could, without 
incurring legal penalties for bigamy, marry again 
in France according to the French aes bes 
that under the circumstances it was probable that 
her next of kin would apply on her behalf to the 
proper conrt for the formal annulment of the mar- 
riage, which would be the most effectual mode of 
saving her from any molestation on my part, and 
remove all possible question h as to her 
single state and absolute right to remarry. [ 
had better remain quiet, and wait for intimation 
of further proceedings. I knew not what else to 
do, and necessarily submitted. 

** From this wretched listlessness of mind, al- 
ternated now by vehement resentment against 
Louise, now by the reproach of my own sense 
of honor, in leaving that honor in so question- 
able a point of view, I was arroused by a letter 
from the distant kinsman by whom hitherto [ 
had been so neglected. In the previous year he 
had lost one of his two children: the other was 
just dead: no nearer relation now surviving stood 
between me and my chance of inheritance from 
him. He wrote word of his domestic affliction 
with a manly sorrow which touched me, said 
that his health was failing, and begged me, as 
soon as possible, to come and visit him in Scot- 
land. I went, and continued to reside with him 
till his death, some months afterward. By his 
will I succeeded to his ample fortune on condition 
of taking his name. 

** As soon as the affairs connected with this 

inheritance permitted, I returned to Paris, and 
again saw M. Sartiges. I had never heard from 
Louise, nor from any one connected with her, since 
the letter you have read. No steps had been tak- 
en to annul the marriage, and sufficient time had 
elapsed to render it improbable that such steps 
would be taken now. But if no such steps were 
taken, however free from the marriage - bond 
Louise might be, it clearly remained binding on 
myself. 
WA my request M. Sartiges took the most 
vigorous measures that occurred to him to ascer- 
tain where Louise was, and what and who was 
the relation with whom she asserted she had found 
refuge. The police were employed; advertise- 
ments were issued, concealing names, but suffi- 
ciently clear to be intelligible to Louise, if they 
came under her eye, and to the effect that if any 
informality in our marriage existed, was im- 
plored for her own sake to remove it by a sec- 
ond ial—answer to be addressed to the 
avoué, No answer came; the police had hither- 
to failed of discovering her, but were sanguine 
of success, when a few weeks after these adver- 
tisements a packet reached M. Sartiges, inclosing 
the certificates annexed to this letter, of the death 
of Louise Duval at Munich. The certificates, 
as you will see, are to appearance officially at- 
tested and unquestionably genuine, So they 
were considered by M. Sartiges as well as by 
myself. Here then all inquiry ceased—the po- 
lice were dismissed. I was free. By little and 
little I overcame the painful impressions which 
my ill-starred union and the announcement of 
Louise’s early death bequeathed. Rich, and of 
active mind, I learned to dismiss the trials of my 
youth as a gloomy dream. I entered into pub- 
lic life; I made myself a creditable position ; 
became acquainted with your aunt; we were 
wedded, and the beauty of her nature embellished 
mine. Alas, alas! two years after our marriage 
—nearly five years after I had received the cer- 
tificates of Louise’s death—I and your aunt made 
a@ summer excursion into the country of the 
Rhine; on our return we rested at Aix-la~Cha- 
pelle. One day while there I was walking alone 
in the environs of the town, when, on the road, 
a little girl, seemingly about five years old, in 
chase of a butterfly, stumbled and fell just before 
my feet; I took her up. and as she was crying 
more from the shock of the fall than any actual 
hart, I was still trying my best to comfort her, 
when a lady some paces behind her came up, 
and in taking the child from my arms as I was 
bending over her, thanked me in a voice that 
made my heart stand still; I looked up, and be- 
held Lonise. 

“It was not till I had convulsively clasped her 
hand and uttered her name that she recognized 
me. I was, no doubt, the more altered of the 
two — prosperity and happiness had left little 
trace of the needy, care-worn, threadbare student. 
But if she were the last to recognize, she was 
the first to recover self-possession. The expres- 
sion of her face became hard and set. I can 
not pretend to repeat with any verbal accuracy 
the brief converse that took place between us, 
as she placed the child on the grass bank besicle 
the path, bade her stay there quietly, and walk- 
ed on with me some paces as if she did not wish 
the child to hear what was said. : 

‘The purport of what passed was to this ef- 
fect: She refused to explain the certificates of 
her death further than that, becoming aware of 
what she called the ‘ persecution’ of the adver- 
tisements issued and inquiries instituted, she had 
caused those documents to be sent to the ad- 
dress given in the advertisement, in order to 
terminate all further molestation. But how 
they could have been obtained, or by what art 
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so ingeniously forged as to deceive the acute- 
ness of a practiced lawyer, I know not to this 
day. She declared, indeed, that she was now 
happy, in easy circumstances, and that if I wish- 
ed to make some reparation for the wrong I had 
done her, it would be to leave her in peace ; and 
in case — which was not likely — we ever met 
again, to regard and treat her as a stranger; 
that she, on her part, never would molest me, 
and that the certified death of Louise Daval left 
me as free to marry again as she considered her- 
self to be. F 

‘‘My mind was so confused, so bewildered, 
while she thus talked, that I did not attempt to 
interrupt her. The blow had so ¢ me 
that I scarcely struggled under it; only, as she 
turned to leave me, I suddenly recollected that 
the child, when taken from my arms, had called 
her ‘Maman,’ and, judging by the apparent age 
of the child, it must have been born but a few 
months after Louise had left me—that it must 
be mine. And so, in my dreary woe, I faltered 
out, ‘ But what of your infant? Surely that has 
on me a claim that you relinquish for yourself. 
You were not unfaithful to me while you deem- 
ed you were my wife ?’ 

*** Heavens! can you insult me by such a 
doubt. No!’ she cried out, impulsively and 
hanghtily. ‘But as I. was not legally your 
wife, the child is not legally yours; it is mime, 
and only mine. Nevertheless, if you wish to 
claim it—’ Here she paused as in doubt. I saw 
at once that she was prepared to resign to me 
the child if I had urged her to do so. I must 
own, with a pang of remorse, that I recoiled 
from such a p' What could I do with 
the child? How explain to my wife the cause 
of my interest in it? If only a natural child of 
mine, I should have shrunk from owning to Jan- 
et a youthful error. But, as it was—the child 
by a former marriage—the former wife still liv- 
ing—my blood ran cold with dread. And if I 
did take the child—invent what story I might as 
to its parentage, should I not expose myself, ex- 
pose Janet, to terrible constant danger? The 
mother’s natural affection might urge her at any 
time to seek tidings of the child, and in so doing 
she might easily discover my new name, and, 
perhaps years hence, establish on me her own 
claim. 

**No, I could not risk such perils. I replied, 
sullenly, ‘ You say rightly ; the child is yours— 
only yours.’ I was about to add an offer of pe- 
cuniary provision for it, but Louise had already 
turned scornfully toward the bank on which 
she had left the infant. I saw her snatch from 
the child’s hand some wild flowers the r 
thing had been gathering ; and how often have 
I thought of the rude way in which she did it— 
not as a mother who loves her child. Just then 
other passengers appeared on the road—two of 
them I knew—an English couple very intimate 
with Lady Janet and myself. ‘They stopped to 
accost me, while Louise passed by with the in- 
fant toward the town. I turned in the opposite 
direction, and strove to collect my thoughts. 
Terrible as was the discovery thus suddenly 
made, it was evident that Louise had as strong 
an interest as myself to conceal it. There was 
little chance that it would ever be divulged. 
Her dress and that of the child were those of 
persons in the richer classes of life. After all, 
doubtless, the child needed not pecuniary assist- 
ance from me, and was surely best off under the 
mother’s care. Thus I sought to comfort and 
to delude myself. 

** The next day Janet and I left Aix-la-~Cha- 
pelle, and returned to England. But it was im- 
possible for me to banish the dreadful thought 
that Janet was not legally my wife; that could 
she even guess the secret lodged in my breast 
she would be lost to me forever, even though 
she died of the separation (you know well how 
tenderly she loved me). My nature underwent 
a silent revolution. I had previously cherished 
the ambition common to most men in public life 
—the ambition for fame, for place, for power. 
That ambition left me; I shrunk from the 
thought of becoming too well known, lest Louise 
or her connections, as yet ignorant of my new 
name, might more easily learn what the world 
knew—viz., that I had eager d borne anoth- 
er name—the name of her husband—and find- 
ing me wealthy and honored, might hereafter be 
tempted to claim for herself or her daughter the 
ties she abjured for both while she deemed me 
poor and despised. But partly my conscience, 
partly the influence of the angel by my side, com- 
pelled me to seek whatever means of doing good 
to others position and circumstances placed at my 
disposal. I was alarmed when even such quiet 
exercise of mind and fortune acquired a sort of 
celebrity. How painfully I shrunk from it! 
The world attributed my dread of publicity to 
unaffected modesty. The world praised me, 
and I knew myself an impostor. But the years 
stole on. I heard no more of Louise or her 
child, and my fears gradually subsided. Yet I 
was consoled when the two children born to me 
by Janet died in their infancy. Had they lived, 
who can tell whether something might not have 
transpired to prove them illegitimate ? 

“*T must hasten on. At last came the great 
and crushing spe | of my life: I lost the 
woman who was my allin all. At least she was 
spared the discovery that would have deprived 
me of the right of tending her death-bed, and 
— within her tomb a place vacant for my- 
se 


‘* But after the first agonies that followed her 
loss, the conscience I had so long sought to 
tranquillize became terribly reproachful. Louise 
had forfeited all right to my consideration, but 
my guiltless child had not so. Did it live 
still? If so, was it not the heir to my fortunes 
—the only child left to me? ‘True, I have the 
absolute right to dispose of my wealth : it is not 
in land; it is not entailed; but was not the 


ant? Was no reparation due to her? You re- 
member that my physician ordered me, some lit- 
tle time after your aunt's death, to seek a tem- 
porary change of scene. I obeyed, and went 
away no one knew whither. Well, I repaired 
to Paris; there I sought M. Sartiges, the avoué. 
I.found he had been long dead. I discovered 
his execators, and inquired if any papers or cor- 
respondence between Kichard Macdonald and 
himself many years ago were in existence. All 
such documents, with others not returned to cor- 
respondents at his decease, had been burned by 
his desire. No possible clew to the whereabouts 
of Louise, should any have been gained since I 
last saw her, was left. What then to do I knew 
not. I did not dare to make inquiries through 
strangers, which, if discovering my child, might 
also bring to light a marriage that would have 
dishonored the memory of my lost saint. I re- 
turned to England feeling that my days were 
numbered. It is to you that I transmit the task 
of those researches which I could not institute. 
I bequeath to you, with the exception of trifling 
legacies and donations to public charities, the 
whole of my fortune. But you will understand 
by this letter that it is to be held on a trust which 
I can not specify in my will. I could not, with- 
out dishonoring the venerated name of your aunt, 
indicate as the heiress of my wealth a child by a 
wife living at the time I married Janet. I can 
not form any words for such a devise which 
would not arouse gossip and suspicion, and fur- 
nish ultimately a clew to the discovery I would 
shun. I calculate that, after all deductions, the 
sum that will devolve to you will be about two 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. That 
which I mean to be absolutely and at once 
yours is the comparatively trifling legacy of 
£20,000. If Louise’s child be not living, or 
if you find full reason to suppose that, despite 
appearances, the child is not mine, the whole 
of my fortune lapses to you; but should Lou- 
ise be surviving and need pecuniary aid, you 
will contrive that she may have such an annu- 
ity as you may deem fitting, without learning 
whence it come. You perceive that it is your 
object if possible, even more than mine, to pre- 
serve free from slur the name and memory of 
her who was to you a second mother. All ends 
we desire would be accomplished could you, on 
discovering my lost child, feel that, without con- 
straining your inclinations, you could make her 
your wife. She would then naturally share with 
you my fortune, and all claims of justice and 
duty would be quietly a) She would 
now be of age suitable to yours. When I saw 
her at Aix she gave promise of inheriting no 
small share of her mother’s beauty. If Louise's 
assurance of her easy circumstances were true, 
her daughter has possibly been educated and 
reared with tenderness and care. You have al- 
ready assured me that you have no prior attach- 
ment. But if, on discovering this child, you 
find her already married, or one whom you 
could not love nor esteem, I leave it implicit- 
ly to your honor and judgment to determine 
what share of the £200,000 left in your hands 
should be consigned to her. She may have been 
corrupted by her mother’s principles. She may 
—heaven forbid !—have fallen into evil courses, 
and wealth would be misspent in her hands. In 
that case a competence sufficing to save her from 
further degradation, from the temptations of pov- 
erty, would be all that I desire you to devote 
from my wealth. On the contrary, you may 
find in her one who, in all respects, ought to be 
my chief inheritor. All this I leave, in full con- 
fidence, to you, as being, of all the men I know, 
the one who unites the highest sense of honor 
with the largest share of practical sense and 
knowledge of life. The main difficulty, what- 
ever this lost girl may derive from my substance, 
will be in devising some means to convey it to 
her, so that neither she nor those around her 
may trace the bequest to me. She can never be 
acknowledged as my child—never! Your rev- 
erence for the beloved dead forbids that. This 
difficulty your clear strong sense must overcome ; 
mine is blinded by the shades of death. You 
too will deliberately consider how to institute 
the inquiries after mother and child so as not to 
betray our secret. This will require great cau- 
tion. You will probably commence at Paris, 
through the agency of the police, to whom you 
will be very guarded in your communications, 
It is most unfortunate that I have no miniature 
of Louise, and that any description of her must 
be so vague that it may not serve to discover 
her; but such as it is, it may prevent your mis- 
taking for her some other of her name. Louise 
was above the common height, and looked taller 
than she was, with the peculiar combination of 
very dark hair, very fair complexion, and light 
gray eyes. She would now be somewhere under 
the age of forty. She was not without accom- 
— derived from the companionship with 
father. She spoke English fluently; she 
drew with taste, and even with talent. You 
will see the prudence of confining research at 
first to Louise, rather than to the child who is 
the principal _ of it; for it is not till you 
can ascertain what has become of her that you 
can trust the accuracy of any information re- 
specting the daughter, whom I assume, perhaps 
after all erroneously, tobe mine. Though Louise 
talked with such levity of holding herself free to 
marry, the birth of her child might be sufficient 
injury to her reputation to become a serious ob- 
stacle to such second nuptials, not having taken 
formal steps to annul her marriage with myself. 
If not thus remarried, there would be no reason 
why she should not resume her maiden name of 
Duval, as she did in the signature of her letter to 
me—finding that I had ceased to molest her by 
the inquiries to elude which she had invented the 
false statement of her death. It seems probable, 


therefore, that she is residing somewhere in Paris, 
and in the name of Duval. Of course the bur- 





daughter I had forsaken morally the tirst claim- 


den of uncertainty as to your future can not be 
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left to oppress you for an indefinite length of time. 
If at the end, say, of two years, your researches 
have wholly failed, consider three-fourths of my 
whole fortune to have passed to you, and put by 
the fourth to accumulate, should the child after- 
ward be discovered, and satisfy your judgment as 
to her claims on me as her father, Should she 
not, it will be a reserve fund for your own chil- 
dren. But oh, if my child could be found in time! 
and oh, if she be all that could win your heart, 
and be the wife you would select from free choice ! 
Icansaynomore. Pity me, and judge leniently 
of Janet’s husband. R. K.” 
(To BE CONTINUED. 





LOVE OF NATURE. 


A maw who takes pleasure in contemplating 
daffodils or clouds does not really think that a 
daffodil is a more interesting object than a hu- 
man being, or attracts a larger share of his sym- 
pathies. If it did, he would be partly a misan- 
thrope, but still more decidedly an idiot. He 
merely intends to imply that he is capable of en- 
joying solitude; and he doubtless enjoys it be- 
cause he can think of the destinies of the race 
more distinctly when he is not disturbed by the 
presence of too many of its units. He can med- 
itate on the shortness of human life or the falla- 
cy of human hopes the more effectually when he 
has no inducement to listen to gossip about the 
chances of a particular judge making a vacancy, 
or a given young man marrying a specific young 
woman. ‘The preaching of daffodils is effective 
because it is so very simple and commonplace, 
‘The true test of poetical sensibility is the pow- 
er of finding fi interest in the most thread- 
bare platitudes. There is, in fact, a very close 
alliance—to modify the ordinary phrase—be- 
tween sublimity and stupidity. Now the merit 
of a mountain, considered as a companion, is 
that it is incessantly but very emphatically re- 
peating one very simple sentiment. It makes a 
sufficiently near approach to the unity of a living 
organism to be easily personified ; and, when 
personified, it continues to say over and over 
again how very small man is, what a short time 
he can live, and how very small an effect he can 
produce upon the world in which he lives. Here 
am I, pretty much the same as | was a thousand 
generations before you were born, and as I shall be 
a thousand generations after you are buried. A 
plowed field flatters human vanity, and suggests 
the advantages of steam cultivation and the num- 
ber of quarters of corn that may be raised. A 
mountain with its crevasses and glaciers suggests 
the slow development of vast changes reaching 
backward and forward napent the petty ken of 
human beings. That is.clearly a very common- 
place and rather monotonous observation, after 
atime. But yet it is the sentiment which, ex- 
pressed in various forms, is the substance of a 
great part of all the most impressive poet 
and moralizing that has ever been sonia 
Byronically interpreted, it may become cynical ; 
but that is only because a Byron chooses to re- 
pine against the inevitable, instead of looking 
things in the face like a man. To rejoice in 
communion with mountains ought therefore to 
indicate a power of taking pleasure in some of the 
most solemn reflections that can occur to a hu- 
man being. We do not venture to say that it 
actually does imply that power; for mountains 
have been only too effectually associated with mere 
athleticism or with the delights of a vigorous ap- 
petite. ‘Ihe most poetical objects may be turn- 
ed to such base uses. We only say that when 
the pleasure in savage scenery is genuine and 
healthy, it implies a susceptibility to this vein of 
reflection. The love of nature generally should 
mean not an indifference to human nature, but 
a tendency to contemplate its most simple and 
general ap wor instead of being distracted among 
the petty details of small personal interests. In 
that sense only it is admirable; and in that 
sense the mountains are more eloquent preach- 
ers than scenery which speaks more of human 
conquests over the physical world than of the 
insuperable barriers which restrain them within 
narrow bounds. 





THE BALLET. 


Decrapep as is the modern ballet, we must 
not forget that the ballet, properly so called, is 
the parent of all representative art. Before man 
wrote and painted signs, he danced. Before mu- 
sic and singing and the plastic arts, there were 
pantomimic dances; among almost all the ear- 
liest nations dancing of some kind entered into 
the rites and ceremonies of religion, nay, entered 
largely into social and political life, for there were 
dances of war and of triumph and of pleasure. 
The Jewish records sre full of allusions to the 
dance—David dancing before the ark, Jephtha’s 
and Herodias’s daughters dancing in joy and fes- 
tivity, Moses and Miriam dancing to songs of tri- 
umph: and the Greek chorus itself in the oldest 
times was nothing but the assemblage in the pub- 
lic place of the whole population of the city for 
the pu of singing songs and dancing dances 
of thanksgiving to the 

But as to the Greeks we owe the origin of the 
drama (offspring of the pantomimic dance), so to 
them was due probably the highest conception 
and development of the art of dancing. In com- 
bination with the science of gymnastics or the 
culture of the body, they appear to have raised 
the dance into a systematic expression capable 
of rendering all the different passions. The fa- 
mous dance of the Eumenides or Furies is said 
to have communicated such terror to the specta- 
tors that the effect could scarcely have been 
greater had the Furies themselves taken posses- 
sion of the stage. When we learn further that 
the attitudes of the public dancers inspired the 
greatest Greek sculptors, who studied them for 
their perfect dclineations of passion, and when 
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we look at the work of Phidias, we begin to re- 
alize the extent of difference between those dances 
which the Greeks witnessed and those inelegant 
capers which we are accustomed to appland, The 
Spartans had a law compelling all parents to ex- 
ercise their children in dancing from the age of 
five. The little creatures were led by grown men 
into the public place, and there trained for the 
armed dance. The Pyrrhic dance, expressive 
of overtaking and overcoming an enemy, per- 
formed by the young men in four parts, must 
have been a kind of exciting ballet or dramatic 
dance. Aristotle places dancing and poetry in 
the same rank, and says in his ‘‘ Poetics” that 
there were dancers who, by rhythm applied to 
gesture, expressed manners, passions, and ac- 
tions, The Greeks had fine poets, and therefore 
we can not say, ‘So much the worse for poetry!” 
but we can not help seeing how the art of dan- 
cing has fallen from its high estate and become a 
vulgar and tasteless exhibition of mere muscular 
dexterity, actually lower down in the scale of art 
than even the war-dance of the Ojibbeways. 

Greek dancing was more than a mere feat of 

agility. The fire that communicated itself to the 

spectators came from those who were themselves 

touched with enthusiasm, unlike the human ma- 

rionette, the ballet-dolls-on-wires of to-day. 

But, for good or for evil, the passion for the 
dance can never die: it is a real instinci, irre- 
pressible and universal. We see in all children, 
and in animals, and among the radest tribes, the 
impulse to express various emotions by rhythmic 
movement. Children often dance with rage as 
well as with delight. As we grow older, and the 
eye becomes cultivated, and the blood sluggish, 
we prefer looking on, to dancing ourselves. And 
in the maturer periods of the world among civ- 
ilized nations dancing, as a studied art, is chiefly 
left to professional and trained dancers, Yet 
how often when a rhythmic tane is played do 
grown people beat the foot or nod the head in 
time with it. A little more, and they would ges- 
ticulate—a little more, atid they would dance, 
The singular power which rhythmic motion has 
over the human mind, and ite contagious prop- 
erty, may be noticed in the curious dancing epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages (which seemed to end 
in a kind of possession), and again in the coarse 
rites of one or two modern religious sects. 





THE EXPEDITION TO KHIVA. 


Tue large illustration on page 516 is engraved 
from a picture by the renowned Russian painter, 
M. Bastte Werescuaciy. A stately Emir of 
Samarcand is contemplating a ghastly heap of 
the heads of his enemies which his sokdiers have 
brought from the battle-field in token of their 
prowess and of victory—for it is the invariable 
custom in Central Asia to cut off the heads of 
the vanquished and present them to the Emir. 
In the background are the men who have 
brought the trophies, bowed low in salam, and 
anxiously awaiting a word of commendation, as 
also the more solid reward of prize-money be- 
stowed upon such occasions. M. WerEscHAGIN 
has treated his subject with his peculiar skill. 
The impassible countenance of the Eastern mag- 
nate as he gazes upon the ghastly trophies; the 
respectful attitude of his attendants ; the blinding 
glare of the Eastern sun, tempered by the cool 
shade of the colonnades; the delicate Alham- 
bra-like tracery on the wall and pillars—all are 
portrayed with marvelous vividness and realism. 

The little town of Khiva is a fertile oasis in 
the midst of an arid desert, and is situated in 
the delta of the river Oxus, which flows into the 
Sea of Aral. Of troops the Khan barely owns 
1000 men, armed with matchlocks, and the pop- 
ulation of the entire Khanate is only 340,000. 
What rendered the expedition so difficult to or- 
ganize was the absolutely desert nature of the 
surrounding country. From whatever point an 
army might start, it was sure to encounter for- 
midable obstacles, if only from the want of for- 
age and water. Thus, instead of one large force, 
the Russians determined to send five well-organ- 
ized and carefully furnished and equipped de- 
tachments from five separate pointa—namely, one 
from Kazalinsk, to march from the north along 
the delta of the Oxus; a second from Krasno- 
vodsk, on the southeastern coast of the Caspian 
Sea; and a third from Mangishlak, on the north- 
eastern side of the Caspian, to attack from the 
west; a fourth to approach from the northeast 
from Tashkend ; and a fifth, from the great mil- 
itary station and dépét of Orenburg—the last 
involving a difficult march of 950 miles. Cross- 
ing the river Emba and the desert of Ust-Urt, 
this detachment, consisting of six companies of 
infantry, 1300 horse, and a few light guns, under 
the command of Lieutenant-General Verrv- 
KINE, would march on Kbiva via the southwest 
coast of the Sea of Aral. 

Such, briefly, was the plan of the whole expe- 
dition. Many of the soldiers were old hands at 
Central Asian warfare, but most of the officers 
were young, and new to the work, the Russians 
having now seemingly adopted Central Asia asa 
training school for the army, as the French util- 
ized Algeria some years since. What increased 
the difficulties of the various detachments were 
the enormous baggage and water trains they 
were compelled to take with them, while the 
Orenburg column had to traverse a range 
mountains all but impassable from the snow, 
It is from this detactiment that the two lower 
sketches were obtained. These sta- 
tions at Dschilangatsch and Tschuleck-Kairakty, 
on the line of march from Orenburg, These sta- 
tions are the only signs of habitation for miles 
round, and, as may be seen, are rough- 
ly built mud huts, serving more as sign-posts to 
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point out the roads than any thing else. At the 
time the detachment was the country 
lay deep in snow, and the troops su severe 
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CHINESE GAMBLING-HOUSE. 


Gams.ine, like opium-smoking, is universal 
in China, and is with the Chinese a most enslav- 
ing vice, practiced in a variety of ways, and 
strangely mixed up with their most common- 
place and most sacred observances. In their 
temples they toss the prognosticating sticks in 
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the hope to win a good omen from some favorite 
idol, In the public streets the coster-monger has 
his gaming-table, which regulates his transac- 
tions with his poorest customers. The Chinese 
gamble themselves out of good society into bad, 
out of debt and into it, and, when the vice has 
mastered the most tender feelings of their na- 
ture, they gamble their wives and children, and 
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finally themselves, into bondage. On the Cuban 
plantations, where large numbers of Chinese are 
employed, the severest measures are insufficient 
to check this propensity. Every Chinaman de- 
tected in gambling is punished by being com- 
pelled to wear a chain and ball at his work, his 
rations are cut down, and his wages diminished ; 
but it would be as easy to prevent his breathing 


as to keep him from gambling. or four 
will gamble in the dark by holding up hands and 
betting on the number of fingers raised, the wa- 
ger being decided by an umpire, who ascertains 
the number by feeling the hands of the gam- 
blers. The effects of this passion are so demor- 
alizing that the planters use every effort to coun- 
teract it, 
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The subject of the illustration is the interior 
of a licensed gambling-house in the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao, held in high favor with the 
native Chinese, and the occasional resort of Eu- 
ropeans and Americans. The game may be 
simply termed odd-and-even, and is conducted 
on the following plan: A disk on the table is di- 
vided into four parts, marked one, two, three, 


and four, and the player is at liberty to stake his 
venture on any of the above numbers. Behind 
the table stands the banker, who is remarkable 
for the expertness and precision with which he 
keeps the various accounts of the players, who, 
as a rule, open an account with the bank on en- 
tering. This account is kept in black characters 
upon a pewter slab in front of the player, and 
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finally made up when the player’s purse is cleaned 
out, or the play is over, the bank charging seven 
per cent. interest on every transaction. 
the stakes have been arranged, the man on the 


When 


right takes up a handful of polished copper cash, 
which are placed in a heap at some distance 


from him. 


He then, with a long slender wand, 


picks out the cash upon the table in fours, the 
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remaining one, two, three, or four deciding the 
game. ‘This is the part of the game which is 
most closely scrutinized by the more ¢s- 
pecially when the pile of cash is nearly told out, 
each player watching with a painful eagerness as 
the last pieces are carefully separated, and he 
reads his fate in the odd or even as the wand is 
lifted from the last cash, 
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SQUAW AND PAPOOSE. 

Ovr engraving on page 520 illustrates the way 
in which the noble Indian understands the duties 
and cares of maternity. Among few people in 
the world do the women occupy & lower place 
than among the North American Indians. To 
the polygamy of the Orientals they join the cal- 
lousness to woman's delicate organization which 
js well-nigh peculiar tc themselves, To their 
women fre jeft all the labors of life save those 
of the chase an’ of war, and the Indian mother 
ibout her work with her new-born 
slung on her back in the manner illustrated in 
the engraving. We can not help feeling sorry, 
too, for the little papoose, with its face mark 
by a sort of unnatural! gravity. Will he be cut 


goes 


off by some of the numerous ailments which be- 
set infancy, or will he gvow up a lazy, shiftless, 
skulking creature, equally bereft of the virtues 
of savagery and of civilization? The mode in 
which the papoose is carried on the squaw’s back 
is well illustrated in this sketch. The child is 
carried in a wicker basket, held to the squaw’s 
back by a broad strap across her forehead. It 


is observable that the method of carrying babies 
is not unlike that used in the rural districts of 
Brittany. The Indian woman not only labors 
upon her buffalo robes, her moccasins, her straw 
baskets, and bead ornaments—that is, not only 
supports the family, as it is the province of the 
man to do—bat she alse performs all, or nearly 
all, the domestic labor about the camp. She is 
the hewer of wood and drawer of water; she 
dresses, sews, turns, and adorns the skins which 
are to serve as the apparel of her family; she 
makes the tents, puts them up, drives in the 
stakes, and fastens the ropes, and then, when 
the party moves, takes the tents down again and 
bears them away upon her back. You may see 
the squaw in a perambulating tribe fairly loaded 
down with her burden, her papoose in its basket 
on her back, her cooking apparatus and tent in 
her arms, trudging along behind the lords of 
creation, who swagger along unburdened and in- 
different, or dart about cheerily on their steeds, 
‘They no more think of helpihg their squaws than 
of flying. 





KATE’S ENGAGEMENT. 
L—BOUND FOR FIVE YEARS. 


June 12, 1865.—My sister Rachel's crisp little 
tea-cakes — Leonard’s favorites — were done, as 
she said, *‘to a turn,” and I hovered over them, 
endeavoring unobserved to purloin the nicest. 

.** Tf you and Leonard are really going to drive 
to Kynance this evening, Kate,” Rachel said, 
.tacitly foiling my efforts, “‘ we had better have 
tea at once. While I make it, you run and call 
Leonard, You generally know where to find 
him.” 

How Leonard did enjoy those cakes! and 
Rachel was as glad to see it as if the little scene 
were new, and had not been enacted a hundred 
times before. Just as we were driving off, 
amidst Rachel's last instructions to Leonard to 
put on his water-proof when we stop at Kynance, 
papa rode up among us on his beautiful young 


horse. He stopped us while he gave Leonard 
various orders for next day. He was going to 
dine in Helstong, he said, and might not be 


home until to-morrow night. 

- ‘*You must be at the Manor all the morning,” 
he said, ‘‘though the Squire may see about 
things himseilf.—Now, Rachel, come and give 
me a snack before I dress. The maids never 
get me what I like unless you manage it. Come. 
Hold your reins higher, Kate. If you can con- 
descend to drive such an animal as that, drive 
him respectably.” 

“‘Going away again!” sighed Leonard. ‘‘It 
is the same day after day. How I wish he 
would stay at home more, or that I were more 
fit to take his place!” 

**Never mind, Len,” I said, as cheerfully as 
possible, for what was the use of spoiling this 
drive for him? ‘*'T'he Squire would soon get 
another agent it he felt that papa neglected Ais 
business, and that’s more important than our 
own farm, isn’: it? Mr, Keverne is so prompt 
and wise himself, that we may be sure he would 
not tolerate any neglect in a subordinate.” 

Brownie was trotting now, and looking as self- 

satisfied as he always does when he gets on the 
bridle-way across the heath. Just from there 
we could see the chimneys of Trecothic, the old 
manor-house where Mr. Keverne lives with his 
sister and her little gitl, While I looked at it, 
and Brownie tossed his head and drew us swift- 
ly over the springy turf without the aid of whip 
or reins, I thought of the Squire’s long unde- 
monstrative kindness to us; of Mrs. Grey, and 
of how, for months, she had been wishing me to 
be her little girl's governess, and teach her for 
the few years that she will remain here in Corn- 
wall before her husband leaves the army, and 
they all settle in Scotland. I thought of.little 
Rore; of her warm love for me, and her shy, 
winning patronage of Leonard; and while I 
thought these things a feeling almost like anger 
sprang up in my heart against my father. 

“*Oh, Leonard, isn’t it a real sin,” I said, *‘ for 
those who have a certain duty to perform not to 
perform it, especially when it is owing to one 
who is kind and good and forbearing? Papa is 
clever, and understands the work he has to do. 
I can not think how he can neglect it. I don’t 
think J could, Len.” 
ma Wait till you are tried, dear,” he said, gen- 
. Ripe should my purpose change when 

; *—tK wish I had learned farming,” I 
said, pres ntly, “ that J have inelned 
Leonard.” —' at “might have helped you, 

“* Hush, dear; it is remindi 
mselessness, Let me think 4 ppb — 
ther expects me to do—all that my & 

you s0 often do 


‘ors that he spoke 








for me. Oh, little Kate, what should I do with- 
out you ?” 

** Think of Mrs. Grey wanting to separate us, 
Len!" I said, winking very hard from some un- 
pleasant sensation in my eyes as we rolled on 
and met the sea-born breeze, 


I have no patience with her when she wishes you 
i Why, Kate, I can not 
the dear old farm without you!” 

** Well, don’t let us talk of it any more, just 
to spoil our evening. We shall have a glimpse 
of the sea in a minute.” 

So we watched for it, driving on over the green 
and purple heath, and knowing exactly at what 
spot we should see it first. How beautiful it 
was! We did not leave the pony-carriage, be- 
cause Leonard is not fit for climbing; but I 
drove Brownie, and drew him up as far out upon 
the cliff as I could, beside the little wooden 
houses built for the accommodation of tourists. 
There was no sound but the mellow plash of the 
water on the shore, and the lowing of cattle in 
the distance. To me the scene was - soy hog 
peacefully beautiful, and I was sorry w n- 
ard pointed out to me a gentleman sketching 
just beyond us. 

‘It is Mr. Etheridge,” he whispered; ‘the 
artist who is staying here.” 

I don’t exactly remember how it was man- 

aged, but Mr. Etheridge joined us presently, and 
brought his picture up to the carriage to show 
Leonard. It was not until Leonard told him 
that I had sketched that very view in water-col- 
directly to me. Might he see 
it some day, he asked; and I’m sure I answer- 
ed nervously, because of the inquisitive, intent 
look in his eyes when he spoke to me. I think 
it must have been a good while that we staid 
there talking ; Brownie patiently sniffing the sea- 
air and watching the cormorants; Leonard lJean- 
ing back on his cushions, with almost a healthy 
flush on his delicate face; Mr. Etheridge lean- 
ing on his side of the little carriage, but looking 
across, and talking most to me. Then quite sud- 
denly the clouds swept over the moor behind us, 
and broke above us in the swift-drenching rain 
to which visitors at Kynance soon get accustom- 
ed. We would not consent to wait and shelter 
in Mr. Etheridge’s room, but we did consent to 
his next arrangement. He helped Leonard on 
with his water-proof, lent me one of his own, and 
settled me on the seat behind with an umbrella, 
then took the place next Leonard, and drove us 
rapidly back across the moor. The rain ceased 
before we reached home, and Mr. Etheridge pro- 
posed to leave us; but Leonard, in his gentle, 
cordial way, persuaded him to come on to the 
farm, and to stay and sup with us. He was 
charmed with the house; and when we took him 
to the old stone seat under the laburnum, and 
Leonard told him it was my favorite idling-place, 
he promised Leonard a sketch of it with me in it, 
if I would consent. 

August 31, 1865.—Mr. Etheridge and papa 
have been out together all day, and after dinner 
we had a pleasant musical evening—except pa 
who slept tranquilly throughout; and, ind I 
ought to say except Rachel, who would perform 
only the part of indifferent audience. I can not 
imagine why she dislikes Mr. Etheridge. She 
owns he is very handsome, but she will own no 
more. Even Leonard, too, will not grow to care 
any more for him than he did on that night, 
nearly three months ago, when we saw him first 
upon the beach at Kynance. Leonard says he 
is listless and purposeless; but then how can 
that be? Can a man be an artist if he is pur- 
poseless? Besides, we never see Mr. Etheridge 
really at work, because he only professes to be 
idling away this summer painting our beautiful 
coast. After that he goes to Italy, to study hard 
for three or four years. 

When he went back to-night to his funny lit- 
tle rooms at Kynance, papa went with him, pre- 
paratory to an excursion they are to make to- 
morrow to the Scilly Isles, Papa is the only 
one who seems to value Mr. Etheridge’s society. 
I mean he does so, and Rachel and Leonard do 
not. 

As Rachel and I went on onr nightly tour, in- 
specting all the locks and bolts on the ground- 
floor, we were startled by a long, light rapping 
at the front-door. Was not I astonished to see 
the Squire walk in when I opened it! He came 
into the hall, where our flickering candle was the 
only light, and he stood there for a few minutes 
chatting, while I wondered and wondered wheth- 
er he really could have come at such a time mere- 
ly for the pu of doing this. So grave and 
strong and tall he looked in the dimness; with 
that quiet fearlessness about him which always 
makes me feel that if I had done wrong at any 
time, and he told me of it with that same quiet 
fearlessness in his face and manner, I should feel 
most terribly humiliated. I think so. 

** When would Mr. Carew be at home?” 

He asked the question quite easily and natu- 
rally, yet I fancied too that he looked anxious 
as he asked it. 

Rachel told him, to-morrow night she 4 

**To-morrow night!” he and I'm 
sure his tone was vexed. ‘‘ Will you ask him to 
come up to me as soon as he returns—directly 
a as ? Will you remember this, Miss Ca- 
rew 

While Rachel promised, he shook hands with 
her in his kindest way; then turned to the door, 
which I was opening. 

““Good-night,” he said, but he forgot to offer 
me his hand; ‘shut the door behind me, and 





I laughed a little, wondering what visitors we 
were to expect after eleven o'clock. But I was 


impress him with that fact. ; 
needs aggravate me too in the same way ; for he 
said, when he sketched me on the old stone seat, 
that he would rather paint me as I should be in 
a few years’ time. When I had locked the door 
behind the Squire, I told Rachel what he had 
said—she had stood back for fear of the wi 


blowing out her candle—and she looked as de- 
mure a8 ible over it. 
“If Mr. Keverne said that,” she 


stand. Oh, Kate, kind and patient as he is, we 
can not hope for others to be so forbearing, and 
pape is more idle and extravagant than ever. 
‘m sure he is gone away now on purpose to 
avoid something. I can see that his letters have 

been frightening him a good deal lately.” 
** Surely, if he had feared any thing here,” I 
said, ‘‘he would have staid at home to face it.” 
head at that, and 


were standing together in 
Brownie. A crowd of exci 
from the eaves above us, and wheeled round and 
round with a soft, rushing music. 


hing 
** Aren’t they , Len? Aren't on glad 
togo? Look; Aaa amen gee k- 
in, and the elders packing, or oung ones 
weedhn’s be so mad.” . 
Leonard's. eyes followed mine. The light 
leaves of the clematis rested on his bright hair as 
he leaned opposite me; he looked so happy and 
so well that I didn’t dread his riding away to 
take papa’s at Trecothic, as I often did 
dread it. An click of the side gate, and 
Leonard and I turned to see who was com- 
ing. A few words falling coldly in the sunshine, 
and then it seemed as if the dear old home were 
e beyond my reach. But all I knew distinct- 
pode that Leonard had fainted. 


I had just written so far to-night, when I heard 
the sound of gravel thrown lightly up at my win- 
dow. Without looking ont, I knew who stood 
below; and unfastening my door, I crept noise- 
Jessly down the stairs and out into the garden, 
stooping among the flowers close up to the house, 
because the moon was nearly at the full, and 
shed a tell-tale light upon the grass. 


‘* Are they here—in possession already ?” my 
father asked, in a harassed whisper, when I 
joined him. 


I told him the men (whom a London creditor 
had sent) were sleeping in the room near which 
we stood ; and so in silence we walked on, still 
keeping in the shadow. 

** Why not come in, papa ?” 

But he shook his head decisively at that. 

**T can not come in, Kate,” he said, his tone 
a little more soft and slow than usual. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing can be saved for us, and I can not bear to 
see it done.” 

‘* Papa, hadn’t you better tell Mr. Keverne ?” 

He moved away from me with quick impa- 
tience. 

**You don’t know what you are speaking of, 
child,” he said. ‘‘ He has hel me too often. 
In very shame I could not seek his help again ; 
he said, too, that it never should be given again. 
No, it must all go this time, and the sooner we 
get out of the country the better. Even if this 
fellow could be appeased, there are plenty more 
creditors to start forward. How’s Leonard ?” 

** Better, papa,” I answered. 

I could not persuade him to come in, even to 
rest; but I fetched him some sandwiches and 
wine, and I watched him take them ; for we had 
left the shadow now, being no longer afraid of 
being seen by the men. And it all came into 
my thoughts and my mind and my heart while I 
watched him, grieving to see his harassed face, 


ora one for me? I can not tell; I don't 


kiss- 
ed me at his bedroom door now, called 
me “his own wenn ced yb Kate,” I felt 


ety an naening S suant 20 Sensetite, 
asked Mrs. Grey and the Squire if they would 
buy in just the things at home which papa 
Leonard and Rachel were fond ing i 
pray bana peti 6 ay naga 
me to 8 governess ve years without 
salary, that I might so repay the debt. At first 
they would not hear of this arrangement; but 
when they saw how deeply and I was i 
nest, they agreed : at least the 
arrangement is to be made between him and my- 





self, as it is he who will help us. Mrs. Grey said 

that her unwillingness to consent was caused by 

her wish for it to be. She was afraid of 

too ready to accept what I offered only on im- 
if they could know how long and seri- 

ously I thought of it last night, they would not 

talk of impulse. 

So once more the Squire has helped my fa- 
ther; but he says it is no loan or gift this time, 
bat just payment for very valuable services, and 
he means mine. Oh, I hope I may serve them 
faithfully as well as gratefully! We thought 
Mr. Keverne would just buy the things papa 
and Rachel would choose, pay off the most press- 
i mae Sow on the farm. 


is 
be ours on a lease of five years, papa is still to be 
his agent, and ws | debt is to be paid. 

They all laughed heartily at my whim, but I 
would not be content without signing a proper 
witnessed agreement with the Squire about this, 
I don’t think, though, that he laughed himself; 
and before he gave me the which he 
brought down to-night, he asked me very grave- 
ly if I was steadfast in my wish to sign it, and 
to seriously enter upon this as a solemn and bind- 


ing engagement. 
“*Quite steadfast,” I answered, frankly meet- 
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No, I knew it wT anid i and I took 7 paper 

rly. ‘* Now,” I said, laughing, as I passed 

oo to Leonard—‘“‘ now I am bound—bound for 
five years.” 

Once more, and very earnestly, the Squire 
spoke to me before he left. It was not too late 
then, he said; should he give me back my bond? 
He would rather trust me without that, and 
need not look upon myself as bound. 

No, I would not take it; I would rather feel 
he held that paper. But I suppose I did not 
look so glad as I felt, because, when I went back 
into the lamp-lit room, Leonard looked at me cu- 
riously. ‘‘Is any thing the matter, dear?” 

“OF course something is the matter, Len.” 
When he questioned me so suddenly and anx- 
iously, how could I help but answer him? ‘‘I 
feel my troubles, like Mrs. Gummidge, and they 
make me contrairy.” : 

II.—PAUL’S SCHEME. 

Sept. 11, 1865, Trecothic Manor.—This is the 
first day I have dated from here, though I have 
been Rose’s governess now for a week. My fa- 
ther is steady and industrious now, and surely 
it will last; surely he will never go back to the 
old sad ways. I am very happy here; as happy 
as I could be in any home that was not the dear 
old farm. Mrs. Grey often asks Rachel to come 
here, but she will not yet. Leonard says he 
wishes he could be as wise. I say I am glad he 
is more foolish. Yet perhaps his coming does 
make it a little more hard for me, just at first. 

March 14, 1869.—Since the of my fa- 
ther’s disappearance, a year ago, I have only 
written a few words now and then. What days 
had I to tell of but miserable and humiliating 
ones? and why live any of them twice over? 
The shock brought with it a deep, deep shame, 
that was worse than all. That he could again 
have abused the trust placed in him, after the 
Squire’s long forbearance and unacknowledged 
generosity! Then to go quietly away himself, be- 

d the reach of blame or punishment, and leave 
Rachel and Leonard to bear it all! for he could 
not know that Mr. Keverne would leave us noth- 
ing to bear but shame for our father, and would 
actually give his agency to Leonard. Think of, 
it! to my dear boy, who can do so little! Ah, 
but the Squire knows that what he does he does 
with all strength of his heart; and he not 
only helps him himself, but has engaged an as- 
sistant for him, who is strong and active and 
clever, And the Squire represents the work al- 
ways as Leonard’s, only Leonard knows who 
does the chief; and oh, it is good to hear him 
talk of Mr. Keverne, though he says that, when 
he tries to thank him, the Squire looks really 
hurt—just as he used to do, I suppose, when I 
would try to thank him in that miserable time a 
year ago. So now I just thank him quietly in 
my ae Nearly four of my five years have 
passed—have passed as happily as I felt sure they 
would do; brightened - daily, hourly gifts, 
which those who give them do not even know 
they give......I almost forgot to record one fact: 
Mr. Etheridge is in England again—in Cornwall, 
too. He was in church this morning. I think 
he is handsomer than ever; quite di t he 
looked from any one else in church to-day. I 


Cornwall again 
the old faces ; and when he says it he makes me 
feel exactly what he means. He is going to 


ae fb cage I wonder how he can care 
to do so spending years among those mar- 
velous pictures he tells me of. I wonder whether 


quire for this. He has a month to d here, 
resting from his hard studies ; pees 
a 


an order to execute for a Spanish picture, 
that will take him to Spain fora year. He dreads 
the loneliness, he says; but oe his busy 
life in Spain be lonelier than his rooms at Ky- 
nance? I will not ask him this again, because 
when I asked before, he told me what—what I 
think could hardly have been quite true. 

April 19, 1869.—My is finished, and 
Leonard is so anxious any price 
within his power, poor Leonard! It is more like 
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my idea of Rosalind in As you like it than my 
idea of myself. I told Paul he forgot whom he 
was painting, because we talked so much about 
Shakspeare and the musical-glasses. How se- 
riously he took my words! It was just as my 
last sitting ended, and we were criticising the 
pictare. I was telling him that my eyes were 
never so beautiful as those, when, quite sudden- 
ly, he turned my face and met them with his own, 
telling me he would give Leonard the portrait if 
I would give him the o : 

I can not write what he ool nev sito OS 
swered, until I reminded him of my engagemen' 
with Mrs. Grey. He only laughed at the idea 
of that. being really binding, as—as I he 
would; but J know it is binding. There are 
only a few months to run now, but I will keep 
my part of the agreement, as Mr. Keverne has 
kept his. Could I break my solemn word, even 
for Paul’s pleading? and in all the world what 
could there be for me harder to resist than that? 
Will it ever be harder than it was to-day? I can 
hear now the entreaty in his voice—its passion- 
ate, vehement entreaty. I wish he had not asked 
me to break my promise. I wish he would trust 
me, and come back for me when I am free to go 
with him. But he will not hear of that, He 
says he can not bear that year in Spain without 
me. I could trust him for years, I wish men 
were as patient and trustful as women are, Ra- 
chel says that, when they are so at all, they are 
ten times more so than women. Perhaps so, I 
dare say Mr. Keverne would be, if any one ever 
tried him. But Paul could not. Oh, what would 
I not give to be ready to go with him where and 
when he will, without feeling that I act meanly 
and deceitfully! Five months yet-—one hundred 
and thirty-six days. Ihave counted them many 
times. One hundred and thirty-six days. 

April 21, 1869.—I have told Paul—oh, what 
else could I say in answer to his pleading, loving 
words ?—that if Mr. Keverne and Mrs, Grey 
will release me, I will go with him to Spain. In 
the old church on the cliffs at the Lizard he wants 
us to be married this very month. He is in the 
library now speaking to Mr. Keverne, and I am 
waiting for him. Oh, suppose Mr. Keverne says 
I can not be released unless I voluntarily break 
my solemn word, and make my written promise 
alie! But he can not say it; he is too gener- 
ous. He could not refuse me, now that my last 
year is drawing to an end...... 

Paul came up the stairs with such a quick and 
angry step that I knew what he had to say to me 
even before I saw him. Mr. Keverne followed 
him more slowly. 

‘** Mr. Keverne will not release you, Kate,” he 
said, a passion in his eyes which spoke even more 
contemptuously than the tone. ‘‘Mr. Keverne 
considers you have signed away your independ- 
ence in this matter. The legality or illegality 
of such a deed does not disturb his notions of 
honor.” 

I looked from Paul to Mr. Keverne, my cheeks 
burning. His firm and quiet answer to my mute 
question was a decisive negative; and the cold 
refusal fell as sorely on my hope as on Paul’s 
scornful vehemence. 

Mr. Etheridge had only a few months to wait, 
the Squire said; surely that could not dismay 
him. Mr. Etheridge had always known of the 
engagement between Mrs, Grey and Miss Carew, 
and it was strange that he could tempt her to 
break her word. Did he understand that, tempt- 
ed so, Miss Carew herself wished to cancel it? 

I answered Yes, but very timidly, because his 
words, though they hurt me, did not seem wrong 
or unkind. 

Hotly Paul broke in, Would he like to wait a 
year for the desired consummation of any hope 
of his? He would scarcely be so cruelly hard 
on others if he had ever been tried himself, 

I saw the Squire's lip shake a little, but he an- 
swered as steadily as before, 

‘*There’s no cruelty-in my decision, Kate, 
though perhaps you will never understand that : 
no cruelty, Etheridge. With such an end in 
view, surely you will have patience and courage 
for these few months.” 

Then he left us, and Paul paced the room im- 
patiently. I forget all he urged. He said Mr. 
Keverne had no right to keep that most illegal 
bond, especially as I was not of age when I sign- 
ed it; that it was madness for me to care what 
he said when he had no authority over me, no 
claim upon me; that he was a ing, selfish 
tyrant; that it was only Paul himself in all the 
world to whom I ought to listen, and that I should 
do so, if I loved him as he loved me. 

And then—because I said this was not so—he 
took me suddenly in his arms, and whispered 
what I must do because Ilovedhim. But I could 
not listen; oh, I could not! I hated myself for 
feeling so glad and proud of what he said; I 
hated myself for feeling so ready to do his bid- 
ding—so strong in my love for him, so weak in 
other ways. I clasped my hands upon my ears 
yt ee and left him; but his words haunt me 
still, 

April 23, 1869.—I wish no one in the house 
would notice me. Are they wondering why Paul 
left so hurriedly yesterday ? are they wondering 
that I do not grieve more? Quite early yes- 
terday he came and bade good-by to us all; 
and when the Squire, in his kindly, cordial way, 
begged him to come to ic again if he pos- 
sibly could through those months of waiting, I 
felt my face grow white as death. But Paul an- 
swered with a few gay words of thanks, How 
could he? I went with him down the park, and 
we parted at the gates without one sob or tear. 
I watched him ride up the narrow lane, where 
the trees met ohove ts head. I watched his 
horse step on over the bars of sunlight and the 
bars of shade. I watched him out upon the 
heath again, on toward where a bank 
of soft white clouds low on the horizon. 
Then I came back to the house, and Rose ant I 

some rare games together. In the evening, 





when the sun was setting, and before the lamps 
were lighted in the house, I went into the long 
shadowy drawing-room. Mr. at a dis- 
tant window, sat idly looking out. He often 
now sits in that idle, thoughtful way between the 
lights. Mrs. Grey caught enough of the fading 
day -ight to go on with her knitting. I sat down 
at the OE pete, with my back almost turned 
to her. inute after minute I wai ering 
ease and indifference into my nen ea 
fog. o WEE Get ber If she seals dow mee 

iday on the morrow. For the first time in all 
the years I have been here, she hesitated to grant 
my request, and my heart began to beat both in 
fear and rebellion. But just then the Squire, 
turning from his seat a little to look at us, spoke 
pleasantly to his sister. 

‘* By all means let us have a holiday to-mor- 
row, - I shall be away till late, so you will 
want the little one’s company all to yourself. 
Let us have a holiday by lt thouns.” 

After that Mrs. Grey quite willingly gave me 
the liberty I wanted. I wish the night had not 
to come first. One’s thoughts sometimes—some 
thoughts — trouble one in solitude and in the 
dark. 


May 21, 1869.—I have not written a word for 
four whole weeks, because I felt that I could not 
do so unless I passed over that one day when I 
begged a holiday for such an unsuspected pur- 
pose, and it seemed mean to do that. Now I 
will write it. Iam going presently—very soon— 
to leave off keeping a diary, but I won't leave 
off just because I am too cowardly to write that 


day. 

-* and I spent rather a sad—at any rate a 
very quiet—morning together. My heart yearn- 
ed oddly to the child—the little one who has 
been my close companion for nearly five years. 
The clinging love seemed most sweet and precious 
to me; and when I left her at the gate I had to 
hurry out of sight with the hot, sharp tears rush- 
ing up into my eyes. From where I waited on 
the moor to catch the Helstone omnibus on its 
way from the Lizard I could just see the black- 
and-white gables of the farm; so I shut my eyes 
while I listened for the wheels, for I dared not 
think of Leonard. He and Rachel would be at 
dinner now. I knew exactly where they would 
be sitting in the pleasant room, and how the 
scent of my violets would come through the win- 
dows and cling about them. Perhaps they were 
talking of me, or— No, I dared not think of 
that. How many years was it since Leonard 
and I had driven to Kynance on one summer 
evening, and seen Paul sketching? Oh, what a 
long, long time! 

Almost before I was aware, the four fleet 
horses drew up beside me as I sat upon the heath- 
er, and I took my place in the omnibus. In a 
few minutes the road across the heath had turn- 
ed, and I could not have seen the old farm gables 
if I had tried. At Helstone I took another om- 
nibus on to Camborne station, and there I got 
quietly into an empty carriage, and knew that 
when I stopped next Paul would meet me. Yet 
I turned my face on the arm of my seat, and 
tried not to think. I could not even look out on 
the familiar way, because it reminded me of those 
old journeys Leonard and I used to take once in 
every holiday ; traveling grandly up to Truro to- 
gether, with a very small box of clothes and a 
very large hamper of presents from the farm, to 
visit the old friend to whose house I was going 
now; from whose house I was to walk quietl 
away next morning, to meet Paul at the ch 
where we were to be married. 

At Truro station I looked out with one great 
searching glance which took in all the platform. 
In a moment Paul was beside me, glud and 
smiling. 

** All right!” he whi . “Done well, and 
cleverly, my dearest. e have nothing to fear 
now. No luggage to look after? What a bless- 
ing! Your friend has ordered all she thinks you 
will need, for we can not venture to write for 
your boxes from Trecothic until to-morrow is 
over, and we are safely away. Come, love.” 

Side by side we walked from the station; and 
there, just outside, a dog-cart waited, with a 
pair of horses. I felt the start Paul gave. I 
felt my own breath quicken when I saw it. 

** Kate,” Mr. Keverne said, meeting us close 
beside it, and looking down —— my star- 
tled face, “‘I am going back to Trecothic, and 
you had better come with me. You will be too 
_ ° eng the return omnibus to-night.” 

ow my paltry courage 
him! The few dlefiont words {aaa con a 
great, great effort, and I know my eyes were 
=_ and miserable when I raised them to his 


** Will you come, Kate ?” 

But I could answer him then in sudden fear- 
less passion. I was not his servant, I would 
never return with him. 

“*T think, Mr. Etheridge,” said the Squire, 
calmly, ‘‘that it would be wiser for you to go 
alone, and wait through these few months, You 
know that Kate will not change while you are 
true; therefore what do you fear ?” 

Then Paul spoke, hotly and scornfully. I 
think even if we had not been alone, he could 
scarcely have stayed his wrathful words. I could 
hardly distinguish the Squire's, they were so low, 
but I heard one sentence : 

**Not unless you are afraid that the stories 
which have reached me of your life abroad may 
reach her too when aregone. If J had cared 
to tell her, I have told before this night. 
You know why I take her back, and you know 
an. Be of this separation depends upon 
yourself.” 

Oh, Paul, if I could but have comforted you 
ahs ESD poe lched co white ott came eed 
when your lips shook and could not frame the 
words they would have uttered! 

**Will you come, Kate?” the Squire asked 





only stood close to Paul, whispering that I would 
4 leave him, Gradually he grew quiet and 


“* You had better go, perhaps,” he said to m 
almost chillily. ‘* Mr. aeons seems to think 
we are both wholly and entirely in his power.” 

, ** Mr, Etheridge,” said the Squire—and though 
his words were a very whisper, and I in my un- 
utterable grief had turned my head away, yet I 
heard each one distinctly—* know that is 
unjust; but let it go. Through the five months 
that you will wait, no word of blame of you shall 
ag be lips to her—no single word.” 

P. a laugh which sounded moody 
and incredulous, and his whole face was different 
from what it had been when he met me only a 
few minutes before. ‘ 

oe Kate,” he said, no longer fearless 
in his wrat , no longer meeting scornfully the 
Squire's sad, grave eyes; ‘‘good-by, Kate.” Ah, 
but the pain of parting blanched his lips as the 
words passed them ; and I could not bear it, but 
crept closer, whispering, in untold love and sor- 
row, that I would be true to him always, whether 
we parted or not, 

**'The parting is kindly arranged for us,” Paul 
said, laughing ironically, but still not looking be- 
yond me, ‘‘ of course for our sakes. Mr, Keverne 
uses his power most generously, Kate, and we will 
obey him as slavishly as he expects to be obeyed. 
He orders-you to go back with him, and you shall 
go. He orders me to wait his pleasure, and I 
will wait.” 

**Only for a little time, Paul,” I whispered, 
my voice shaking in my great grief; but I did 
not mind, because Mr. Keverne had gone out of 
hearing, and left us two alone now; “ and I will 
be so true.” 

. “No, only for a little time, my love. Good- 


I drew away from Mr. Keverne’s touch when 
he attempted to help me up to the seat beside 
his in the dog-cart, and shrank as far from him 
as I could through the drive, which lasted such 
a long, long time. I looked with aching eyes 
across the barren country, and counted the 
chimneys of the mines, which stood so bleak and 
desolate against the sky; and my thoughts went 
fast and far with Paul. I hated the drive, yet I 
was sorry when we reached the inn half-way, 
where the Squire called for his own rested horses, 
and left the hired ones he had been driving, and 
where he—just in his old firm, quiet way—made 
me take the wine he brought me, and which I 
determined not to touch. The twilight gathered, 
deepened, and was hushed and silenced into 
night, before we felt our own beautiful scenery 
was around us again, and the dismal, silent mines 
left behind, I could ‘just dimly see the quiet 
figure sitting high beside me, I wished he would 
speak to we would give me an opportunity of 
uttering a little of the anger and the pride which 
fought with the great sorrow at my heart. But 
he only drove me on silently and safely through 
the night. Over the moor at last; daintily the 
beautiful horses stepped on the short elastic turf. 
Was it really only this afternoon that I had sat 
here waiting? Oh, thank God for the darkness 
that lay upon the dear old home! Mr. Keverne 
bent his head a little against the bleak night 
wind, tilting his hat lower over his eyes—the 
gentle, fearless eyes. I was glad I could not 
read them when the horses drew up on the sweep 
at Trecothic, and Mrs, Grey came to the hall 
door to meet her brother. With an easy little 
apology, he told her he had been detained, and 
so had detained me too ; he had thought I might 
just as well drive home with him as walk, This 
he said aloud for his servants to hear; and then 
in a moment I understood, what I had not 
thought of before, his reason for driving without 


a groom. 

I told Mrs. Grey the whole truth that night, 
of course. She spoke gently to me, though my 
own words were impatient and resentful. And 
then that strange and dreary day was over. I 
was back in my old place once more, and Paul 
was far away. That is, as I said, four weeks 
ago. Iwon’t write any thing more of it. I have 
heard from Paul. He is not going to work very 
hard on his Spanish picture, he says, because he 
has a whole year before him. He writes quite 
cheerfully, but says very hard things of Mr. 
Keverne. 


IiL.—IS IT FREEDOM? 


June 8, 1869.—How hot it is! Leonard talks 
of beginning the Squire’s harvest at once. It is 
fun to hear Rose demurely discussing with Leon- 
ard the management of her uncle’s farm, and 
Leonard’s own too; in which I think she takes 
even a greater interest. We spent this afternoon 
there—she and I; and it was so pleasant—only 
that Rachel had heard some false story of Paul, 
_ as untrue and improbable as those ridicu- 

tales ag have whispered about his life 
in Italy, w he was all the time working so 
hard. How wicked and unjust it is! How can 
Rachel listen — above all, how can she repeat 
them to me? Yet she does it so anxiously and 
so tenderly that I can never blame her ; can only 
contradict them with all my heart and strength. 
I wish Paul knew, and would hush them forever 
by a word of his own. He seems to be quite 
busy now at his picture. I don’t mind the short- 
ness of his letters. I think of him working and 
remembering me; the beautiful picture growing 
under his hand. I do not fret because he has 
only time to say so little to me. His words are 
so precious, that they satisfy me always, however 
few they are. There’s Rose below the window 
calling me. ‘*Coming, darling!” Not three 
months now, and the winning voice will never 
rouse me from my thoughts, and woo me to 
fresh res, What a wrench the — 
will be! Mrs. Grey keeps very anxiously 
ing me to stay with them until they leave at 
Christmas, but I never will; the parting would 


again, louking quickly away from him. But I ; be even harder then; besides, [ could not for 


many other reasons, Oh, after Mr. Keverne’s 
cruelty to me on that one day, I never could 
consent to stay longer than the time I am bound 
to stay. I always say that to myself, and I al- 
ways, always mean it, 

We jiave heard from papa. He says he is 
getting a rich man—think of it! And he wants 
us to go out to Australia to him some day; but 
I hope he will come home instead. Rachel can 
not bear the thought of going, and Leonard's love 
for the old dear home deepens year by year. 
And mine? I don’t know. I think it is a bad 
thing for me to have lived here so long, in the 
luxury of love and wealth and kindness; bat I 
would go out to my father to-morrow if he said 
he wished it. J, who have coramitted his foult, 
and betrayed the trust of my employer. 

June 21, 1869.—Such a strange letter from 
Paul! What does he mean? Does he forget 
—% on be free so soon? Does he oa 

ow I whispered to him, wlien we that 
would be true? I wish it had not re wish 
it had got lost in the post. 

July 18, 1869.—It is all over, and I can only 
feel as if the world were full of false and shallow 
hearts. The paper came to Mr. Keverne, bot it 
was his sister who gave it to me, then left 
that I migh t be alone when I found the para~ 
graph. arried! Married to a Spanish heir- 
ess! Paul, my own first love, to whom I would 
have been true for all my life! Is the world 
really full of hollow, faithless hearts? ‘These 
th ts may seem wicked to me some day; but 
) yy come so readily, so naturally now. 
Who can I ever again believe in? If I had been 
determined on that one day in Truro— No, 
my pride will not let me finish that thought, 

t. 2, 1869.—Mvy last night at Trecothic. 
Dark and clear the fir-trees stand against the 
cold sunset sky; just above them shines the 
young crescent moon; and one star comes shy- 
ly out alone to peep. Quite plainly I can hear 
what our fishermen speak of as “* the calling of 
the sea.” How sad it is! almost like the echo 
of some cry in my own heart. Rose is in bed at 
last. She has been softly crying here within my 
arms for hours. How cheerless and empty the 
room feels, and yet I stay here by my own wish, 
Mrs. Grey came herself to fetch me into the 
drawing-room, but I can not go. She saw I 
wanted to be alone, and so she left me, only beg- 
ging me to join them presently. I did want to 
be alone, but I did not fancy I should feel so sol- 
itary as I do. 
room ; the very sight of my packed boxes is as 
bad as a good-by. I wish Mrs. Grey would 
just once more ask me to stay here until she 
leaves, as she has so often asked me before. But 
of course she never will again, because I've al- 
ways refused so decisively and unhesitatingly. 

haven't seen Mr. Keverne to-day. He went 
out shooting very early this morning, and had 
not returned when we dined. I remember that 
he had been shooting when he came to the farm 
on this night five years ago, How strange it is 
to think of my home life before that day—so 
sweet and unruffied! Will it seem as sweet and 
unruffied to me when I go back to it? It is too 
late now for me to hope for Mrs. Grey to come 
in and ask me to stay—far too late. I wish I 
couldn’t see the bracken bending and swaying on 
the heath, and I wish the world didn’t look so 
chill and lonely off there where the upland meets 
the gray evening sky. The solitude here is un- 
le. I must go down, even if I can not 
stay. It will be a minute's change, a minute's 
rest from these dismal thoughts. I have not 
courage to go to Rose again; it would only bring 
another parting...... 

I opened the drawing-room door very softly. 
The room was brilliantly lighted, and my eyes— 
so tired to-night—were dazzled by the sudden 
glare. I knew that my face looked so small and 
white and pinched that it might well startle ary 
one who saw me coming in silently so; and Mrs, 
Grey, who had looked up from her book with a 
bright smile of greeting, suddenly rose. 

** Dear,” she said—and for the first time she’ 
put her kind arms round me, and kissed my lips 
—‘‘T have been waiting for you. I would not 
have the tea brought in until you came. I will 
ring now; but I wish you would go and ask 
Mervyn to come—will you? I think he must be 
in the library, though I have not heard him ring 
for lights. I fancy he is tired, or he would have 
joined me after dinner.” 

** Please let-—” I began; but she did not seem 
to hear me. 

** Would you mind fetching him? I shall be 
so glad, Kate, because I want to give my order. 
I intend to have a pleasant substantial tea—a 
cheerful one too, as we none of us cared for din- 
ner. If Mervyn is not in the library, he may be 
out smoking.” So she talked on, cheerfully and 
kindly, till 1 went. . 

No one answered my quiet tap upon the libra- 
ry door, so I passed in. The room was almost 
dark, but I could see Mr. Keverne standing at 
one of the low windows ; standing quite still, and 
looking out among the dusky shadows of the Se 
tember twilight—looking as I had often lately 
seen him look. The carpet was so thick, and 
the wind rising so noisily, that I was close beside 
him before he heard me. Then, in his s 
a sudden shiver ren through him, and the 
he laid on mine shook like the leaves outside. 

“Kate, why did you come in so—like part of 
a broken dream ?” 


his. Mine was muc, the smaller, much the 
weaker, yet it stilled at once the trembiing fin- 
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Grey kindly wishes us to have a pleasant tos 1 


I can not bear to go intomy own . 
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gether, because it is my 
inst might.” 

‘¢ Hush. This last 
night, to which you have 
for years been looking 
forward, is very bitter to 
me Go bac k into the 
light and cheerfulness, my 


child; I will come pres- 





I did not stand higher 
than his shoulder, and I 


yoked white and thin, as 








if { had had a long illness; 
yet with my own eyes dry 
I could see tears gathe: 
in his, and my voice was 


steady while his faltered. 


‘* Presently will 


- - , 
Mr. Keverne; I will wait 
for you.” I took my 


hands quietly away, and 

looked out from my own 

r f the window. 

Hew wide and still and 
+ | 


~“orner 


' ' 
park iooked.: 


sad pa: 

Th against the fuint 
western light, bent their 
heads before the strong 
sea- wind. I pictared 
how ithe waves would 


be tossing and sobbing 
i tossing ar ot Z 


among the rocks at Ky- 





than hve years ago. 


How beautiful that even- 
ing had been! Yet I 
kne I would rather be 
just wht - I was ok- 





ing out upon the 1 
swayed trees ve two 
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alone, half hidden even 
from each other; I wait- 
ing with him in the 
gioom, until he chose to 
take me into the light 
and warmth. 

** Kate, what is there 
different in your voice 
and face to-night? Is 
it gladness because this 
hour has come at last ? 
Gladness because  to- 
night I have to give you 
back your freedom ?” 

“ie 

** Not gladness, dear?” 

I could not answer the 
questioning look in his 
eyes, because I could not 
hold my tears back any 
longer. Ghildishly I cov- 
ered my face; and then 
—I think he knew the 
truth. 

‘*My love,” he whis- 
pered, raising my face 
after a long, long silence, 
**T can not give you back 
your freedom.” 


And he did not. He 
will not even give me 
back the old paper with 
our signatures upon it, 
because he says it brought 
him his life’s happiness. 

In his infinite compas- 
sion God Aas blessed this 
act of mine to all of us, 
as Leonard said; but it 
never could have been so 
but for a heart and will 
that were trner and braver 
than my own. 





























